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(Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary in Co-operation with the American 
School of Oriental Research at Ferusalem.) 

Tuis is not to be a mere narrative account of a work of excavation 
from day to day; such will appear elsewhere in both scientific 
form for the archzological world and in popular style for the 
general reading public interested in Bible lands. Instead, this 
is to be an evaluation of our work in 1930 at Tell Beit Mirsim 
presented in such a way as to illustrate the value, the special 
evidential value, of research work anywhere in the land of the 
Book. The mere gratification of the curiosity to hear of the 
finding of unexpected things in Bible lands may not contribute 
much more to Biblical lore than an account of explorations at the 
North pole or the South. The evidential value of things dug up 
in Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor is its only 
permanent, or even worth while, present value. The value in 
seeing these things is in seeing what they mean. — 

In keeping with this idea of archzological values, an up-to- 
date archzological expedition is a school, and an account of the 
work is an Extension course. The work of our Staff in 1930 was 
the former, and this account is intended to be the latter. The 
Staff is selected not merely to serve the expedition, but to be 
trained as Bible land specialists to serve their generation in 
theological schools and so mould Biblical opinion in the minds of 
young ministers for the next quarter of a century. Four or five 
such men are chosen from Old Testament Departments of 
Universities and Theological Seminaries in various denominations 
and far distant placesin the world. So also the results of our work 
are being published in America and in Palestine, in Germany and 
in Finland and Denmark, and now it is a pleasure to give some 
account in Great Britain. 

The reality of this claim of breadth of aim will appear when 
I say that my colleague in the work, and Director of field 
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operations, was Dr. W. F. Albright, the brilliant young head of 
the Department of Semitic Philology in Johns Hopkins University, 
and the Staff included men from the Pacific School of Religions, 
the Presbyterian Seminary of Chicago, the Hebrew Union College 
of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary, the University of. 
Helsinki, Finland, and Expert Palestinian archzologists. 

The work at Tell Bett Mirsim was begun in 1926, continued 
in 1928 and now in 1930. Many seasons more will be needed to 
complete the work at this great Canaanite and Israelite fortress. 
Like the epoch-making work at Gezer by Professor MacAlister, 
it is well worth many years’ expenditure of time and money. 
Kirjath-sepher was one of the greatest fortresses of the south 
at the time of the Conquest and, unlike Gezer, or any other place 
that has been excavated, the different strata of culture have been 
but little disturbed by later building operations and the history 
of the place ends with the Exile and the end of the earlier national 
life of Israel and Judah. No rubbish of later civilizations, 
Persian, Greek, Maccabean, Roman Crusader or Arabic are here 
to confuse the history of culture. Better than any other archzo- 
logical site yet touched it illustrates in regular order usually in 
undisturbed layers all the civilizations of the land from before 
2000 B.c. down to its final destruction a little after 600 B.c. by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Thus work here affords a complete conspectus 
of the culture of the land for nearly 2000 years, the whole Canaanite 
Patriarchal period and the whole National Israelite period. 
Already the work has progressed to a complete outline of that 
history, and year by year details of the picture have been added, 
and will be added, until the history of civilization for that long 
period in this land—with but one exception, the time of our Lord, 
the most important period in the history of the world—will be 
completely laid before us. Much more than this, it will be laid 
alongside of Biblical history, a contemporary witness and the final 
test of the historicity of the Biblical account. Before listening 
to this witness, it may be well to take some character testimony ; 
in other words, scrutinize carefully the comparative value of such 
contemporary history in attesting historical records. There 
has been in vogue a long time a school of historians who over- 
estimate the value of chronological schemes. Probably this 
arises from the fact that anachronisms are fatal to history. Real 
anachronisms must, of course, be avoided at all hazards. On the 


other hand, chronology is not a fetish to be worshipped by the 
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historian. Some who hold most tenaciously to the trustworthi- 
ness of the Biblical records yet make the mistake of pinning their 
faith to somebody’s chronological scheme, forgetting that it is 
only estimated, not revealed. Others, radical in their attitude 
towards the trustworthiness of the Bible, equally hitch their 
argument to a chronological scheme and thereby seek to make 
ridiculous the belief in the trustworthiness of Bible history. Both 
these methods of interpretation are equally wrong, for the reason 
that a chronological scheme is not the supreme test of the 
trustworthiness of history. The supreme test is historical 
parallels. 

In a court of law circumstantial evidence is sometimes able to 
overthrow direct testimony of individuals, for the reason that men 
may lie or may be mistaken in their testimony, but circumstances 
tell the truth and are never mistaken. Now historical parallels 
are circumstantial evidence and chronological schemes are 
individual testimony. Such schemes are mathematical ; 
mathematics makes use of numbers and numbers are peculiarly 
liable to scribal and typographical mistakes. Besides the figurers 
sometimes manipulate the figures with all subtilty to arrive at a 
result decided upon before the figuring began. But historical 
parallels being events, whether good or bad events, are, as events, 
truthful. They are also beyond the reach of collusion, and so are 
independent witnesses, the circumstantial evidence of history. 
Particularly of value are those parallels which are furnished by the 
spade of the discoverer ; only real events leave anything to be dug 
up out of the ground. So that all Biblical narratives which are 
parallelled by material remains of the events narrated have 
received, indeed, the supreme test of history. This is the value 
of the work of the archzologists in Bible lands of which our work 
at Kirjath-sepher is a sample and illustration. Some instances 
of discovery and of historical parallels will make this manifest. 

The ruins of ten cities are distinctly traceable in this mound ; 
Kirjath-sepher was in itself a decapolis, Each of these ten cities 
from the bottom to the top is separated from the next by a 
burned level. This does not mean that we have here ten different 
civilizations ; civil war manifestly played a prominent part in one 
period of the history. In the Middle Bronze Age, six different 
cities separated by burned levels were found. The first two of 
these were representative of a transitional period from Early 
Bronze to Middle Bronze, but the next four are distinctively and 
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characteristically Middle Bronze in the pottery remains. As the 
Middle Bronze Age continued only from three to four hundred 
years, the city was burned about every fifty years in the average 
in that Age. It was a time of terrific turmoil. At least, it so 
impresses one at first thought. When, however, we think of 
modern civilizations, it is difficult to find any period in any civilized 
nation, when for a period of fifty years there was no war. And 
disputed regions, like Alsace Lorraine have been devastated as often 
as that during the last three hundred years. Each of the other 
Ages of culture have but one city distinct and complete, although 
there is indication of different buildings in part in the Late Bronze 
age, 1600-1200, and perhaps also in the Early Iron II. 

The city of the Early Bronze Age before any types of Middle 
Bronze pottery began to come in, was but a village without a wall. 
The pottery, however, is most distinctly Early Bronze and exactly 
the same as found at Bab ed-Dra’a, the Great High Place of the 
Cities of the Plain, as we found in the explorations of 1924 (Cf. 
Explorations at Sodom). Here, at once, comes out one of these 
attesting. parallels of history. The founding of Kirjath-sepher 
was contemporaneous with the story of Abraham and Lot, the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain, and, so, with the Great 
Break in the Civilization of the Jordan Valley. Our researches 
in 1924 showed that from that time onward to the end of 
Biblical History there was no civilization on the ‘Plain, it was 
uninhabitable as the Bible represents. This, however, does not 
give any date for any of these events ; it only shows them to be 
contemporaneous. But things which by independent evidence 
are shown to be contemporaneous are thereby both attested, and 
most especially when the evidence on one side is dug up out of the 
ground. Only real events leave material remains. 

. The Middle Bronze Age, as already intimated, did not come 
in suddenly by a catastrophic change of civilization, but by a 
gradual incoming, an infiltration, though the increasing turmoil 
does not indicate a peaceful penetration. It is interesting again 
to find here the same gradual change which was found at the 
Moabite temple of Adar in 1924. It represented the beginning 
of Moabite civilization after Lot, the father of that civilization, 
went up into Moab when he was afraid to remain at Zoar. Here 
again. was contemporaneous history indicated by the pottery 
remains. 

Another illustration of historical parallels of far more 
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_ important significance appeared in the debris of the earlier Middle 
Bronze ruins at Kirjath-sepher. It strangely links up with the 
story of Lot and the angels. These messengers of warning sug- 
gested that they remain in the street of Sodom all night. Lot 
knew but too well the men of Sodom and so insisted that the angels 
come into his house. They did so. The lascivious mob tried to 
follow. They battered at the door, but the door was mob-proof. 
These brief details yet reveal much concerning political and 
sociological conditions at Sodom in that age. Police protection 
was very poor and house construction was planned accordingly. 
Now, at Kirjath-sepher in contemporaneous times we found a 
great courtyard, as of a caravansary, with brazier for cooking and 
a place for the feeding of horses. Some chick-peas well roasted 
were found at the brazier, food cooked nearly four thousand years 
ago! This house had strong walls and a great door, the very 
large door-socket of which was still im situ. So exactly did it 
conform to the conditions called for by the story of Lot and the 
angels, that the Staff immediately dubbed this “the Abrahamic 
house.” The same conditions prevailed in Early Iron I, the 
time of the Judges. At Gibeah of Benjamin, the mob was also 
foiled by a mob-proof door. These two instances only become 
significant when we note the strikingly different conditions 
revealed in the city of Early Iron II, the city of the Kings of 
Judah from Rehoboam down over the ninth, eighth and seventh 
centuries to the destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. Here many 
houses and scores of doorways were found, but a door socket was 
almost unknown; the people used only archways or curtains. 
Blessed are the people today who have such protection from 
thieves and mobs that they may build their houses thus and live. 
as it were, in the open! Now how would any one writing in the 
_ 8th or 7th century under such sociological and political conditions 

describe, or know to attribute to, the days of Abraham and Lot 
such conditions as are reflected in the story of Lot and the angels ? 
Was he an eminent archzologist, who, while the Plain of Sodom 
was still uninhabited yet dug up that ancient civilization and so 
exactly described the condition that prevailed at that time that 
the description exactly conforms to the facts as found in the great 
court at Kirjath-sepher? If there were no Italian or Spanish 
records, could any one now five hundred years after the days of 
Columbus write an accurate account of the events of his time ! 
It would seem that the Abraham story must in some ways have 
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been documented, from the time of the events, either in writing 
or orally, as in the case of the poems of Homer and the Rig Veda. 

The change from Middle Bronze to Late Bronze was 
catastrophic ; only slowly did a new civilization appear, after 
an unoccupied time, on the Tell. When the new civilization did 
appear, how different it was. People who are not at all familiar 
with the pottery chronology, and who are somewhat sceptical 
concerning the reality of this new historical science, wonder how it 
is possible to distinguish one Age from another by the pottery. 
If they had but one glance at a case filled with Middle Bronze 
pottery and another filled with Late Bronze material, they would 
no longer doubt. In the Middle Bronze Age was the most 
beautiful and artistic pottery of this ancient land, strange shapes 
and thin ware, and, in part a finer, more beautiful clay. Whence? 
Who can answer that question? In the great Museum at Istanbul 
one may seein the pottery from Cyprus exactly the same delicate 
ware made from the same clay. Passing along to the Hittite 
remains, behold again the same shapes and material. And when 
one looks upon the Greek pottery from the region of Troy again 
the same ceramic appears. From which of these various peoples 
did the others obtain this pottery ? or did they all receive it from 
some other unknown source? If any one could answer that 
question definitely, we would know more about the Hyksos 
people and this Middle Bronze, Hyksos Age, than we know now. 

But when the Late Bronze Age pottery really appears, there 
is such a startling difference, that any one may see instantly that 
we have a different civilisation. Here are now Cypro-Pheenician 
wine decanters, staggering, grotesquely artistic things, and smaller 
ones, bibbils for perfumes, in the same style. Along with these 
are imported Mycenaean ware and decorated Greek vases with 
wish-bone, or stirrup-shaped handles. ‘This is the ware which 
drifted down the coast and finally was transformed into what i is 
called Philistine pottery. 

Here again a most interesting parallel appears. The 
Egyptians tell us of the incoming of the “ sea-peoples ” at that 
same time, along the same coast land. When the Israelites came 
_in they, having lost their art and crafts in the nomadic life of the 
desert where no houses were built, now learned from these 
Philistines. Here at Kirjath-sepher are clearly distinguished 
three stages in that history. A pre-Philistine period, when little 
Philistine influence is discernible, a Philistine period, and then a 
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_ post-Philistine period. Thus the things dug up here, when laid 
alongside of Egyptian history and the Biblical record, make a 
complete historical harmony. 

These historical parallels run all the way through. this 
material history at this old fortress, Sometimes an element of 
humour appears in the parallel. Isaiah must have smiled 
sarcastically as he wrote his famous diatribe against the foolish 
fashions of the women of his day. The names he gives to the 
tight skirts that they could not step out, the permanent waves, 
and the lip-sticks were different from those in vogue at this present 
pampered age, but the styles seem to have been much the same. ° 
At Kirjath-sepher in the city of the kings of Judah about the 
time of Isaiah so many vanity palettes were found that it seemed 
as if every Jewess in the town must have had one. The debris 
here tells exactly the story that justified Isaiah’s arraignment of 
his generation. 

Once again, near the end of the history of this old city, we 
look in upon the civil life of the people and learn the identity of 
the destroyer who laid this city waste, a perpetual waste. 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the fenced cities of Judah. Was 
this place one of the doomed cities? It might seem in ordinary 
historical investigation a hopeless task to try to learn the name of 
the destroyer who left no name. Yet the dust of ages is a great 
historian. Jehoiachin reigned but three months and eight days. 
He was followed by Zedakiah in whose reign came Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Yet here, in the time of the kings of Judah near the end, 
we have found two stamped jar handles, given as a kind of tax- 
receipt for taxes paid in kind. The inscription on them is “To 
Eliakim, the officer of Jehoiachin.” Here, in this short reign, are 
tax receipts showing the kings of Judah still in civil power in the 
city. Thus the destroyer could not have been Sennacherib, but 
must have been the next great devastator, Nebuchadnezzar. 

These are but a few examples of the historical parallels being 
furnished by the work of the archzologists. Every new one that 
appears certifies some event of Biblical narrative as a real event. 
But I am sometimes asked, “ Are there not sometimes Biblical 
narratives discredited by parallel history dug up in the land ? ” 
We are seeking to get the facts, whatever they may be; thus far 
all parallels attest the Biblical narratives. 

Meivin Grove Kyte. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


WHAT IS THE RELIGIOUS OBJECT? 


Nor far from where the Middle West begins there was held 
recently a religious conference. One of the twilight meetings 
was addressed by a theologian. Simply yet graphically he told 
the story of his religious experience. In his youth he had yielded 
implicit obedience to his ecclesiastical superiors :—what was told 
him he had never questioned, never doubted. But when the 
cosmos of contemporary science dawned upon his delighted 
vision, the old world of authority departed as a scroll when it is 
rolled together. He took eager possession of the new lands, 
explored them, examined their riches and made trial of their 
prospects. But he had been disillusioned. With dismay he 
realised that he was like a ship drifting into the shallows and in 
danger of disaster on the rocks. Something had to be done, 
but what? To return to the belief of his youth, to “ Funda- 
mentalism,”” was impossible, because that, he was convinced, 
meant petrifaction of thought, and reduction of faith to blind 
trust in traditional formulas. On the other hand Modernism, 
the spiritual leadership of contemporary science, had been tried 
and found wanting. Whatever other. excellencies it possessed, 
it certainly had for him no religious message. In this frame of | 
mind he became acquainted with the “ Theology of Crisis,” and 
in particular with its doctrine of the Word of God and the Will 
of God. Here was the New Calvinism cleansed of all that made” § 
the old Calvinism offensive to the moral sense of right thinking * 
men. The Word of God! What comfort to hear it! The. 
Will of God! What blessedness todo it! At last he had found 

peace without stagnation, progress without feverishness, zest, 
joy, freedom, life. Enthusiastically he urged this “‘ Way ” upon 

his audience, and urged all to make trial whether these things 

were so or not. | 


Thus he ended, and in the listeners’ ear 
“ So charming left his voice, that they the while 
Thought him still speaking ; still stood fixed to hear.” 

How many were won over to the speaker’s view it is of course 
impossible to say. One thing nevertheless is sure :—the address 
suggests the importance of one of the most insistent contem- 
porary theological problems, What ts the religious object ? 
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The formal meaning of this difficult question may be 
explained by recalling the distinction made in the scholastic 
terminology of the forefathers between religio subjectiva and 
religio oljectiva. ‘The former denotes a capacity in man, which 
under the influence of the latter becomes an ability. The reli- 
gious object is that which is active in the religio objectiva. There 
must be such an object. There is no normal vision without 
_ light, no normal hearing without air, no normal tasting without 
sapid morsels, no remembering without something to remember, 
no thinking unless there is something about which to think. 
Similarly religious experience is inconceivable apart from some 
experienced What. The problem is to determine this What, 
this religious object. What is that which should arouse our 
holy emotions? What should direct the pious will? What 
should be the object of our religious devotion ? In a word, 
what ts the religious object ? 

No present problem surpasses this in interest; none is of 
greater importance. If there is a seed of religion sown by God 
in every soul, and ineradicable by any human effort, is it not 
worth cultivating ? Grow it will, but whether the fruitage is 
to be a blessing or a curse depends, in part at least, on the 
objective conditions. Our age is vastly interested in the culture 
of religion, and rightly so. But religion cannot mean anything 
we choose, and culture inevitably demands norms. The norms 
we select are therefore tremendously important, for on them 
depends in this universe of divinely ordered sequence the out- 
come of our refining efforts. 

Furthermore there is no way of avoiding an answer to this 
problem. Even they who think of religion as of a museum of 
archxology filled with interesting specimens of the aberrations 
of antique minds, find themselves confronted sooner or later 
with the inevitable questions: Which of these bewilderingly 
numerous objects of worship is the best? Are all the historic 
objects to be rejected ? Have you anything to take their place ? 
If you have, what is it? If you have not, why not? No man 
who really thinks can by any possibility evade consideration of 
our problem. He must come to grips sooner or later with the 
great question of religion, and in this question an integral part 
is, What ts the religious object ? 

Our speaker had yielded once to the seductions of Modernism. 
Let us examine three solutions of our problem proposed by 
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' present-day philosophy, no one of which we can well fancy 
could satisfy the demands of Pope Pius X’s famous encyclical 
Pascendi Gregis. 

The idealistic tradition continues in Professor H. B. 
Alexander. In his essay, Apologia Pro Fide, the religious object 
is the “vision of the heavens” obtained through the use of 
intuitive reasoning. For in the intellectual realm Professor 
Alexander finds a dualism of intuitive and discursive reasoning. 
Religion depends on the use of the former ; science employs the 
latter, and, unwilling to concede any validity to intuitional 
judgments, is thoroughly sceptical of all religion. It thinks 
that religion is “ man-made,” a fiction of the imagination 
without solid basis in reality. Alexander denies this conclusion. 
Is not science equally “man-made”? Is it not “a mansion 

built up in a mathematical mode : its bricks are numbers 
and its apices are formule; and the joy we have in it is the 
childish joy of endlessly assembling and endlessly toppling over our 
structural fantasies” ? Furthermore, “to live only with the 
discursive reason is to abide in a tomb and to live a living death.” 
Science can give us the “‘ image ”’ or the “ letters,” whereas “‘ not 
the image but the meaning, not the letters but the Logos, are the 
world’s truth, its inner fact and its sole enduring fact.” 

The present task of the idealist in an age that has attended 
almost exclusively to science is to use his intuition and to discover 
and recover the meaning of history. In the Great War and the 
depression that followed it we have had “a new lesson, a new 
revelation ; it is ours to resolve it, not treading again in the ways 
of the departed, but seeking in our own fashion the light in which, 
despite all illusions, our life itself is an act of trust.” Alexander 
then concludes, “ And because the world ts a symbol and life 
an expression of faith in the fact of a meaning, I find in the study 
of nature and of history but the one interest of the discovery of 
a true reading, and in the recorded history of Europe and of | 
Christendom but the one possible meaning.” 

For Alexander, therefore, and for idealism generally, the 
_ solution of our problem is the higher aspect of thé universe 
discovered by intuition. The value of every historical religion, 
Christianity included, is estimated by the degree in which it 
institutionally exemplifies this higher aspect. 


' Published first in the Philesepbic Review, Vol. XXIX, and reprinted in Nature and Human 
Nature, 1923. 
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| The idealist is convinced that science does not and cannot 

give us the religious object. The neo-realist who speaks in 
A. N. Whitehead is sure that it does,' and that nothing else can. 
His argument in proof is a striking example of John Dewey’s 
remark that “the mentality which has prevailed for three 
centuries is changing.” 

In his attempt to explain his understanding of the religious 
object Professor Whitehead informs us that he endeavours to 
join in as a fourth speaker in “that masterpiece,” Hume’s 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. It may be recalled 
that three characters are introduced in that work: Demea, the 
orthodox a priori theologian; Cleanthes, the liberal minded 
theist, who accepts the teleological argument from design, and 
argues against the narrower theology of Demea; and Philo, 
the sceptic, who adopts a position mediating between both. 
Hume, in a letter to Gilbert Eliot dated March, 1751, writes 
that his sympathies lay with Cleanthes, and that he meant him to 
be the hero of the dialogue. Yet Hume’s thought was contin- 
uously shifting, and was mirrored now by one, now by the other. 
Yet on the whole, in contrast to Spinoza, for whom the being 
and nature of God was a mathematical problem, Hume held that 
it was a question for inductive science to settle. For the only 
kind of existence that can be demonstrated apart from the fact 
of our experience, is existence in general, or the totality of being : 
a totality composed, in Hume’s opinion, of an indefinite number 
of concrete beings. With this as the “ given,” how is God tobe 
described ? 

Professor Whitehead’s general position is, we take it, similar 
to that of Cleanthes. For him the universe as we experience it 
is a process in which it (the universe) individuates itself in an 
interlocked plurality of beings. The process is the primal fact 
and calls for explanation. But how explain? Aristotle, so 
Whitehead thinks, made a great mistake when he proposed to 
describe the individual in terms of universals, because the correct 
way is to describe individuals in terms of their relations to other 
individuals. This method, however, is inapplicable to an entity 
like the universe that has no context. We must therefore try 
another method. We must discover the elements or principles 
without which the process could not go on. These Whitehead 

" While the thinking of Professor Whitehead is many-tided, and is therefore difficult to classify, 
the consensus of opinion among those who claim to know is that he should be counted among the 
English neo-realists. Cf. R. W. Sellars in Philosophy Today. Edited by BE. L. Schaub. 
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finds to be’: (1) Creativity: that aspect of the world whereby 
it continuously passes in time to something new ; (2) The ideal 
entities: that aspect of the world which is not actual, but is 
exemplified in what is actual: (3) God: that aspect of the world 
whereby in creativity the ideal is realised in the actual. 

This last, the religious object par excellence, must be made 
clear to our thought. But how? By elucidating the religious 
' and moral elements in our experience, but in so doing, never 
treating God as an exception to all metaphysical principles, 
invoked to save them from collapsing,* but as their chief 
exemplification. _ 

Since, then, we are dealing with a “ philosophy of organism ” 
or process, God as principle is both primordial and consequent. 
As primordial, God is “the unlimited conceptual realisation of 
the absolute wealth of potentiality.” But that which is realised 
in abstraction is not so rich as that which is realised in theconcrete. 
Still this aspect of God has religious value, because it presents Him 
as “ the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of desire.” God may 
also be viewed as consequent. The world process is related to 
Him and exercises necessarily a reaction upon Him. It com- 
pletes His nature “into a fulness of physical feeling.” Thus 
while His conceptual nature remains unchanged, He shares with 
every new creation its actual world. To quote’: 

“ Thus, analogously to all actual entities, the nature of God is dipolar. 

He has a primordial nature and a consequent nature. The consequent 

nature of God is conscious ; and it is the realisation of the actual world in 

the unity of his nature, and through the transformation of his wisdom. 

The primordial nature is conceptual, the consequent nature is the weaving 

of God’s physical feelings upon his primordial concepts.” 

The remoteness of this concept of God is somewhat relieved 
by the “ images ” under which Whitehead would have us think 
of this aspect of the world process. God is a “ tender care that 
nothing be lost.” God “ loses nothing that can be saved.” God 
is an “infinite patience . . . tenderly saving the turmoil 
of the intermediate world. . . -” God is “ the poet of the 
world, with tender patience leading it by his vision of truth, 
beauty, and goodness.” 

In the closing pages of Process and Reality Whitehead puts 
the finishing touches upon his picture of the object of religion. 

tu she Mahing, p- 
? This in Professor Whitehead’s view was the great error of Leibnitz. 
3 Process and Reality, p. 524. 


( 


' and the world is related to God. This means that God’s 
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Assume universal relativity. Then God is related to the world 


“ consequent” nature passes into the world in time in four 
creative phases in which the universe accomplishes its actuality. 
These four are: 

(1) Conceptual origination, ca in actuality, but 
infinite in extent of valuation. 


(2) Physical origination in time of a multitude of actualities, 
with a deficiency of solidarity of individuals with one another. 


(3) Perfected actuality: the many individuals become one 
everlastingly. 

(4) The perfected actuality passes back into the temporal 
world and qualifies it so that each temporal actuality includes it 
(the perfected. actuality) as an immediate fact of its experience. 

The fourth phase is Whitehead’s way of expressing God’s 
love for the world. The love in the world passes into the love 
in heaven, and floods back again into the world. Thus “ God is 
the great companion—the fellow sufferer who understands.” 


The Pragmatists in their solution of the problem of the 
religious object emphasise, in contrast to the Idealists and the 
Neo-Realists, the social aspect of our experience. Professor 
E. S. Ames of the University of Chicago‘ finds in the “ Practical 
Absolute ” the answer we seek. In explanation he offers the 
following : 

The interests of science and philosophy are reflective ; those 
of religion are practical. Therefore religion emphasises values 
rather than facts. Nevertheless religion has no values specifically 
and exclusively its own, because the objects to which it ascribes 
worth are in the concrete stream of actual human experience, 
and are therefore common to the economist, the statesman, the 
sociologist, the esthete, etc. Each, however, regards this common 
possession from his own viewpoint and thus differentiation arises 
in things which in themselves considered are indifferent. Now 
society evolves from .“ level to level,” each having what Ames 
calls its “ internal pattern ” in accord with which is the human 
experiences, religious and other, belonging to each. Thus there 
eventuates an evolution of religious values, of such sort that 
while they can be ranked in a “ hierarchy,” no single value is 


' Internatsonal Fournal of Ethics, Vol. XXXII, pp. 347-365- 
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permanently supreme, but now one, now another occupies 
according to the intrinsic pattern of the level the favoured place. 
In the modern world social sympathy, mutual aid, co-operation 
for the attainment of the common good, are the most highly 
prized religious values. 

These values are felt to possess validity. How explain this 
fact? Is it due to our familiarity with them, and that we have 
' been assured of their worth times without number? This may 
perhaps partially explain it, but a psychological analysis of the 
situation yields another suggestion. Religion has its being not 
in contemplation, but in action; not in mere admiration of 
values, but in practical effort to achieve them. Every meaningful 
effort of this sort implies the definite selection of a plan. But 
only one plan can be carried out at a time, and the one chosen 
assumes—at least at the moment of action—an aspect of absolute 
worth or validity. This absolute at the moment of action is the 
practical absolute.” 

How are we to select the plan? Science claims no infalli- 
bility and yet it offers itself as the best guide in actually taking 
hold of the concrete difficulty in order to find a working solution 
in the face of all the facts. The plan of action thus set for us is 
the “ practical absolute,” and represents what is “ absolutely the 
thing to do.” “It proclaims the sure way of salvation, and 
discloses beyond doubt what must be taken as the categorical 
imperative of the divine will.” | 


Such views of the religious object proved, as has already been 
remarked, unacceptable to our speaker. Apparently an in- 
creasing number share his dissatisfaction. The reason is not far 
to seek. These ways of understanding religio objectiva change 
the entire theological system and deprive it of its message. 
Divine revelation is replaced by human discovery; the super- 
natural is a name for the higher natural, and ‘the term God 
denotes something in man or nature, but only by poetic licence 
can this something be called personal and active. But why is 
the evangelical advocacy of the Word of God as the object of 


religion also unacceptable ? This question calls for an answer, 
bat, first, what is that doctrine of the Word of God which in this 
incuyious age is either neglected, or if remembered is rejected ? 

The phrase is of course Scriptural, and the meaning was 
found by collating the Scripture passages and classifying the 
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denotation. The result of this process yielded the following’ : 
the Word of God denotes in Scripture, (1) God’s creative power’; 
(2) The special revelation given “at sundry times and divers 
manners to the fathers by the prophets”*; (3) The laws, 
commands, precepts, etc., given to Israel*; (4) The Gospel in 
the New Testament as revealed by our Lord and His Apostles’ ; 
(5) Our Lord Himself.* 

In accord with the theological method of the Reformers the 
next step was to establish the notion common to the five classes 
thus distinguished. This seemed to be “instrument of revela- 
tion,” quite clearly in classes 2 to § inclusive, not so clearly in 
class 1. But even there it is plausible to argue that if the 
created universe is for the “glory” or self-manifestation of 
God, His Word as creative instrument also serves as revealing 
instrument, . 

The Word of God thus defined mediates between God and 
man just as words mediate between man and man. God utters 
His Word ; He is its source and origin; man receives this Word, 
and his duty is to believe it and obey it. These propositions 
suggest the problem, What is for us the Word of God? This 
question is of both theoretical and practical interest. If the 
Scriptural witness is to be accepted, there was a long continued 
creative or miraculous uttering in one situation and another of 
the Word of God. Has this divine activity ceased or does it 
continue? If the latter, how does it continue; if the former, 
what replaces it ? 

The Anabaptists continued the Montanist faith that the 
divine revelatory action continues in individuals to whom under 
certain conditions the Holy Spirit communicates the mind of 
God. The Romanists also maintained that God continues when 
the need arises to communicate authoritative interpretations of 
the meaning of His truth to the head of the ecclesia docens. But 
the Reformers held that God’s former ways of making known His 
will had ceased, and that Holy Scripture, God’s Word written, 
stands as the permanent and sufficient rule of what we are to 


Cf. H. Bavinck, Gereformeerde Dogmatick, Vol. I, p. 421. 

2 Cf. Gen. i. 3, Psalms xxxiii. 6, Rom. iv. 17, Heb. i. 3, xi. 3. 

3 Cf. the ions, “ The Lord said,” or “ the word of the Lord came,” on nearly every 
page of the Old Testament. 


4 Cf. Ex. ix. 20, Psalms xxxiii. 4, cxix. 9, Rom. iii. 2. 
5 Cf. Luke v. 1, John iii. 34, v. 24, xvii. 8, Acts viii. 25, xiii. 7, 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
© Cf. in the writings of John, John i. 1, 14, Rev. xix. 13. 
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_ believe concerning God and what duties God requires us to 


perform. 

At first glance this seems to add but one more to the standing 
works of God, from which by observation and reasoning certain 
truths concerning Him are to be derived. Progress in this 
“ science ” would depend as in all similar cases on man’s use of 
his power of discovery and his ability to record his discovery so 
. as to make it available for others. This view of a fides quae 
creditur given once for all to the saints, if this were all that there 
is to it, would certainly be lacking in that fresh adaptation to 
ever-evolving emergency which the Anabaptist and the Romanist 
claimed as the superiority of their doctrine of a continuing 
revelation. But the Reformers also asserted their belief in the 
witness of the Holy Spirit to the Scripture. Semper hutc verbo 
adest praesens Spiritus Sanctus. This meant that when the 
Christian and his Bible were together, there was always a third 
present, the Holy Spirit, and this third person supplied that 
element of individual adaptation to current need that every 
Christian has felt when reading the Book. In this fact of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, promised by the Scripture itself, 
and confirmed by personal experience, the Reformers felt that in 
no respect was their teaching lacking in religious value when 
compared with the opinions of the Anabaptists and the Romanists. 

This activity of the Holy Spirit, without which Holy 
Scripture could not produce the saving effect for which it was 
designed, is best explained by Calvin in his Jmstitutio (1559), | 
I, ch. vii. The expression he employs, testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti, seems to have been also used by Karlstadt,' but not with 
the meaning that Calvin attaches toit. It must be confessed that 
the name is more appropriate to the Anabaptist and Romanist 
views than it is to the Calvinistic. Nevertheless the doctrine of 
Calvin on the subject is not had by verbal analysis of the word 
“ testimonium,” but from the facts of the activity as derived from 
Scripture itself and confirmed by Christian experience. 

In this connection it is helpful to understand what Calvin 
writes concerning his psychological views. In the IJmnstitutio 
(1559), II, ch. ii, 2, it is stated that the faculties of the soul are 
intellectus, sensus, and appetitus, org“ which appellation is now 
more commonly used,” voluntas. As in Scholasticism, Calvin 

* “ Meinetwegen bed arfte ich des ausseren Zeugnisses nicht, ich will mein Zeugniss vom Geiste, 
von meiner Inwendigkeit haben.”’ +S 
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uses the word “ faculties” not to imply that the soul suffers 
division, but to designate various operations of the unstary soul. 
Intellectus is the name for the whole soul in the activity of per- 
ceiving plus reflecting upon what is perceived (intellectus ratione 
praeditus). In the scholastic usage which Calvin follows, there 
was a contrast between direct knowledge or intuition, and indirect 
or discursive knowledge. The former, that due to the activity 
of intellectus, refers to our acquaintance with the so-called 
“ higher objects ””*; the latter, that due to “ " discourse," works 
by means of syllogisms and results in “ science.” If we keep this 
distinction in mind, we can understand Calvin’s remarks on the 
knowledge of God. His interest is not in a “ science ” of God, 
in which God is the conclusion of some syllogism, but in a direct 
apprehension of God as He acts in His works or speaks in His 
Word.* Sensus is the soul as it is in touch with the sensible 
world around us, and therefore exposed to its solicitations. 
A ppetttus was the usual name for an inclination that has for its 
object the satisfaction of one of the organic needs, hunger, sex, 
motion, etc., but Calvin uses it as synonymous with voluntas, 
an inclination that can respond to the leadings of the 
“intellectus. 

Now Calvin places the voluntas mid-way between intellectus 
and sensus. If it yielded to the light given by the former, it 
would go well; if to the call of the latter, ill. Man’s most 
important function in Calvin’s view is right action, and right 
action occurs when voluntas follows the highest truth, divine 
truth, and resists the temptation of the flesh. But Calvin did 
not in any way agree with those wko thought that sin had left 
unimpaired the intellectual powers of man, and that therefore 
the one thing necessary was to present the truth concerning 
salvation. Sin had ruined all man’s functions. Therefore there 
is required an activity of the Holy Spirit, both to prepare the 
written Word of God, and to renew the soul in order that it 
might grasp what was offered to it. 

We might put the case more graphically as follows. In the 
Institutio Calvin has in mind the sinner aware of his lost state 


t Cf. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. x, 7, 2. 


? This distinction of higher and lower was reversed by Kant. For this thinker intuition is 
restricted to space and time; all the rest of our knowledge ws the result of “ discourse” a to 
the objects individuated by space and time. This had disastrous consequences for the “ in “ 
knowledge of God as accepted by orthodox Christianity. & cur cements 
on his understanding of the religious object, returns to the pre-Kantian 
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and crying, “ What must I do to be saved?” This question 
arises in a situation that calls for action, for the exercise of will, 
and the answer that satisfies the occasion must take the form of 
an imperative or a command. But commands are not likely 
to be obeyed unless recognised as authoritative. The Calvinist’s 
answer was either “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,” or some 
equivalent statement. When asked as to the authority for this 
command, his invariable answer was that it was God’s command. 
But how recognise it? ‘The intellect recognises it as our power 
of dtrect knowledge or intuition of the higher verities. This is 
faith, defined elsewhere by Calvin as a steady and certain 
knowledge of the divine benevolence towards us. The will 
accepts this knowledge and conforms itself accordingly. This 
eventuates in repentance and the other active graces of the 
Christian life. 

_ The sinner then perceives the command as of God and acts 
obediently. This is to be connected with the power of the 
Holy Spirit. He it is who renders the mind capable of per- 
ceiving the truth of the Word of God; He it is who makes the 


will strong to act appropriately. It is not a matter of inference — 


that the command is grasped as coming from God. It would be 
if the matter could be put so, “‘ The command is authoritative, 
because Holy Mother Church says it is.” It is not a matter of 
having new propositions placed in one’s mind. It would be if 
salvation came in the Anabaptist’s way of fresh disclosures of 


truth in keeping with the person, the time and the place. — 


Emotional reactions are irrelevant and Calvin does not mention 
them, since he saw that when one is bending all his powers to 
fulfil a command that pent-up state of psychic activity commonly 
called emotion has already been resolved. Aisthetic-experience 
does not adequately illustrate it, although such illustration is 
often used, because such experiences merely register our pleasure 
or displeasure, our attraction or repulsion, when in the presence 
of some thing presented to our consciousness, but they have 
little to do with our will in the sense that Calvin has in mind. 
In fact the experience is sui generis. The Word of God conveys 
the command. The elect instantly recognise the divinity of 
the command and bend every energy to obey it. They can do 
so ‘because of the renewing activity of the Holy Spirit. This 
happens at the beginning and through the entire Christian life, 
whenever the Word of God is presented to the people of God. 
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One further item in the doctrine of the Word of God as the 
religious object must now be presented. In Conf. Helv. Post. 
Ch. 1, Beza wrote, Praedicatio verbi Dei est verbum Dei. Pro- 
inde cum hodte hoc Det verbum per praedicatores . . . annun- 
ciatur in ecclesia, credimus ipsum Dei verbum per praedicatores 

annunciart et a fidelibus recipi. ‘This is to be understood 
as follows. The copy of an artistic masterpiece is always less 
in esthetic stimulus value than the original; the critical exposition 
of literary works may obscure and even displace what they are 
meant to explain, but the repetition of commands by the under- 
officers means no loss of effectiveness. Evangelical preaching is 
not the esthetic reproduction of literary masterpieces, nor critical 
expositions of ancient documents, but the repetition of what 
‘God commands us to believe concerning Himself and to do in 
the line of our duty. The divinity of the command loses nothing 
by being repeated, and is still the religious object used by the 
Holy Spirit to direct the activity of the renewed soul. 

Why is the evangelical advocacy of the Word of God as the 
object of religion unacceptable to so many? Undoubtedly the 
main reason is the literary and historical critical method of 
treating Holy Scripture. In literary criticism diction, phraseo- 
logy, syntax, style, concepts, etc., are the criteria to determine 
the dates of the Biblical books and the integrity of the text. 
In the hands of radical critics this method is used to support 
the theory of a generally discrepant and contradictory duplica- 
tion in both the narrative and the hortatory portions of Scripture. 
In historical criticism the theory of development is applied 
usually in such manner as to necessitate the conclusion that the 
Scripture story and teaching do not represent what must have 
been the real course of events. 

In general the Neo-Calvinism urged by our speaker in the 
opening of this essay accepts the critical position. Btbelglaube 
schliesst Bibelkritik nicht aus, sondern ein,’ writes Emil Brunner, 
and then proceeds to tell us,* in words that win thé approval of the 
“‘ modern ” gen, that the Bible is full of mistakes, contradictions, — 
erroneous interpretations of innumerable human, natural and 
historical relations: that it is overgrown with mythology even in 
the New Testament. But he assures us that these features in no 
way detract from the Scripture authority for our faith. They 

ig. Faith in the Bible does not exclude Biblical Criticiom, but includes it. 
Religionspbilesopbie Evang. Theelogie, p. 
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belong to the human element through which the Word of God 
sounds out. Then he warns us that we must not use the Scripture 
as a fetich, a book of oracles, a “ gottliches Konversatsionslexikgn ” 
of infallible instruction about all possible and impossible things. 
But how are we to separate the divine truth from the human 
untruth ? What knife are we to use to prune away the mytho- 
logical weeds from the person and teaching of our Lord? These 
and other similar questions Brunner does not answer. 

Still more radical in expression is Rudolf Bultmann. Adop- 
ting as his philosophical basis Martin Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, 
he tells us that immersed as we are in the stream of time we are 
in no position to rise beyond contingent and relative judgments. 
Nevertheless, of one thing we may be sure :—we must make a 
decision for God, and what helps us in this regard is Holy Scripture 
in general and the teaching of Christ in particular. We know 
more of the Lord’s teaching than we do of His person, and the 
proper use of the former is helpful in our decision. But, 
asks the evangelical Christian, how can the certainty of faith, 
without which no -real decision for God has ever been possible, 
be based on a set of postulates that in every age of the history of 
philosophy eventuated in scepticism ? 

We turn to Karl Barth. We find extensive discussions of 
the Word of God and many noble and inspiring thoughts. But 
in the main we make the disappointing discovery that while 
placed first, the Scripture is but part of the preaching of the 
Church which,-continued through the centuries, has been the 
phenomenon which postulates as Ding-an-sich “back” of it a 
Deus loquens.* But the old Calvinist asks many questions. How 
distinguish the true from the false in this preaching? Even if 
the Church were united, how are we to guide our faith in the 
maze of contradictory and impossible and often absurd teachings 
that emanate ceaselessly from present pulpits? But these and 
many such questious are hard to answer on the basis of the 
Barthian interpretation of the Word of God as the preaching of 
the Church. 

_ Meanwhile the evangelical will still cling io his solution of 
the problem of religio objectiva. He well knows the obstacles 
that assail his faith, but he asks himself, were Christ and His 
apostles deceived as to the nature of the Holy Scriptures they 


t Cf. H. W. Van Der Vaart Smith : Die Schule Kark Barths und die Marburger Philosophie, in 
Kant Studien—Band XXXIV, Heft 3/4, 1929. | 
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gave to the Church? Has the whole Church been deceived 
through twenty centuries of faith in the Holy Scriptures? If 
they were, then what sure source of information have we 
concerning the Covenant of Grace upon which our salvation 
depends? As Dr. Warfield once said: “It may sometimes 
seem difficult to take our stand frankly by the side of Christ 
and his apostles. It will always be found safe.” 
‘Grorce JoHNsoN. 

Lincoln University, Pa. 


‘ 


GOD AND THE ABSOLUTE 


In many quarters the idea seems to prevail that Idealism and 
Christianity have formed an alliance against all forms of 
_Pragmatism. Both Idealism and Christianity, it is claimed, 
stand for the maintenance of absolute truth and value while 
Pragmatism has frankly embraced the relativity of truth and 
value. Is this presentation correct? I think it is not. 
Idealism as well as Pragmatism, it seems to me, has embraced 
the relativity of truth and value. Idealism as well as Prag- 
matism is a foe of biblical Theism. Together they form a 
secret alliance against Theism. Such will be the contention 
of this paper. 

The method by which we would establish our contention 
is to show that the God of Idealism is not the God of Theism but 
is rather the God of Pragmatism. If Idealism and Theism differ 
radically on the concept of God they are bound to differ radically 
on religion and morality. 


THEISM AND PRAGMATISM 


Why should Theism‘ consider Pragmatism’ to be its enemy ? 
Is it because Pragmatism opposes Christian morality? Yes, but 
there isa. deeper reason, Is it because Pragmatism is the enemy of 
the Christian religion? Yes, but for a still deeper reason. 
Theism considers Pragmatism its foe because Pragmatism serves 
another God than the God of Theism. Theism serves God; 
Pragmatism serves gods. 

The Pragmatist admits, nay avows, that he serves other 
gods than the Theist. He likes to speak of “‘ The Obsolescence of 
the Eternal.” He holds that belief in God is due to “ miasmatic 
exhalations of a false intellectualism.” 

What are these gods of Pragmatism ? They are principles 
of goodness, truth and beauty. Humanity has, in its develop- 
ment, first postulated them and thereupon canonized them, 


? We use the term Theism to signify biblical Theism, of which we take the notion of an 
absolute, self-sufficient, personal God to be the central metaphysical concept. 


also all other movements that openly avow the evolution concept as a metaphysical tenet. 
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Jesus saw that there are intelligent creative forces at the basis 
of the Universe. He told us, therefore, that the Father is 
love. 

It is clear that this is the opposite of historic Christianity. 
Apart from questions of historicity, we may say that for 
Pragmatism the “ ideals” of goodness, truth and beauty exist 
independently of Christ, while according to Christianity these 
principles issue from Christ. This distinction one finds to be a 
never-failing shibboleth. 

The same shibboleth can serve to distinguish Pragmatism 
from Theism for the sufficient reason that Christianity is Theism 
in a world of sin. Christ is God. Principles of value proceed 
from Him because He is God. God is the source of all value 
as well as its standard. But for Pragmatism value exists 
independently of God as well as of Christ. More than that, 
“The purpose of God is the attainment of value in the temporal 
world.”* ‘The temporal universe is said to be a wider concept 
than God. God is sometimes said to be “ only the ideal tendency 
in things.”* Or he is called, “ in the strictest sense not a creator 
but a creature.”* Theism says that God created the world ; 
Pragmatism says that the world created God. 

Thus a metaphysical difference of the first magnitude 
separates the two. The Pragmatist thinks it quite possible to 
ask: “Who made God?” Back of God lies mere possibility. 
Possibility is a wider concept than actuality. God and man both 
. dwell on the island called Reality. This island is surrounded by 
a shoreless and bottomless ocean of possibility and the rationality 
that God and we enjoy is born of chance. The Theist thinks it 
impossible to ask: “ Who made God?” God is for him the 
source of possibility : actuality is a wider concept than possibility. 
The little island on which we dwell rests upon the ocean of the 
reality of God; our rationality rests upon the rationality of 
God. Pragmatism maintains a thorough metaphysical relativism, 
while Theism will not compromise on the conception of God as a 
self-conscious absolute personality. 


A radical empiricism in epistemology corresponds to the 
metaphysical relativism of the Pragmatist. No initial 
! Wm. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 31. 
2 Wm. James, Pluralistic Universe, p. 124. 
3 Alexander, Space Time and Deity, yol. 2, p. 399- 
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assumptions of any kind are to be allowed. The “ scientific 
method” is to be applied to metaphysics. We must be 
open minded and follow the facts whithersoever they lead us. 
In searching for the laws of phenomenal life we can never 
hope to see our efforts crowned with success. unless we are 
strictly neutral. Who knows but God may be a law of 
_ phenomenal life. If one holds to metaphysical relativism one 
must be “ neutral.” 

This insistence on “neutrality” is highly significant. 
“‘ Neutrality ” in method is not a mere matter of course, a hall- 
mark of ordinary intelligence. It is imposed upon the meta- 
physical relativist. He cannot choose to be “ prejudiced” or 
“ biassed ”; he must be “neutral.” Therefore he too is 
“ biassed” and “ prejudiced,” in favour of “ neutrality.” 
“ Neutrality ” is implied in the supposition of the “open” 


universe. If the universe is open, facts new to God and man © 


constantly issue from the womb of possibility. These new facts 
will constantly reinterpret the meaning of the old. Our method 
then must be basically synthetic ; God’s method is also synthetic. 
He too must wait to see what the new facts may bring. God can 
do no more than-man. He cannot interpret the meaning of 
reality to man since He has not yetinterpreted reality for Himself. 
Therefore man must interpret for himself and must be neutral ; 
his thought is creatively constructive. 

The Theist, on the other hand, cannot be “ neutral.” His 
conception of God makes him “ biassed.” He holds that for God 
the facts are in: God knows the end from the beginning. He 
admits that facts may emerge that are new to man ; he knows they 
are not new to God. History is but the expression of the 
purpose of God. As far as the space time universe is concerned 
the category of interpretation precedes that of existence. 
Man’s interpretation must, therefore, to be correct, correspond 
to the interpretation of God. Man’s synthesis and analysis 
rest upon God’s analysis. Strictly speaking, man’s method of 
investigation is that of analysis of God’s analysis. We are to 
think God’s thoughts after Him; our thought is receptively 
reconstructive, 

Viewed from the side of epistemology the same difference 
between Pragmatism and Theism appears. 

To be “ neutral ” in method implies metaphysical relativism. 
This is the simple converse of the statement that metaphysical 
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relativity implies “ neutrality.” You cannot be “ neutral” 
unless the universe is “ open ” to God as well as to you. If-the 
facts are all in for God you must accept God’s interpretation. To 
be “neutral” implies that system is non-existent. To be 
“ neutral ” implies that synthesis is prior to analysis for God as 
well as for man. It implies that God is then within the universe. 
It is determined beforehand that you cannot come to the 
acceptance of an absolute God; metaphysical relativity is 
assumed. 

The Theist, on the other hand, because of his “ bias ” must 
have an absolute God. If God were not absolute, if for Him 
analysis does not have significance prior to and apart from 
synthesis, man would have to interpret the facts for himself. 
Interpretation of reality cannot be a co-operative enterprise 
between Godand man. Co-operation presupposes equal ultimacy. 
Now, since man is temporally conditioned, his equal ultimacy 
with God would imply that synthesis is just as basic as analysis for 
God and man alike. This again implies the “ open universe ” ; 
and this open universe gives priority to synthesis while a God 
who must synthesize is no God. 

Even if man admits or maintains that he finds the truth and 
does not make it he is still the final interpreter if God is not. 
Principles rest in personality. If the principles of goodness, 
beauty and truth are not considered to be resting in and issuing 
from the personality of God, they may hover about for a while, 
as for instance in the case of the Platonic Ideas or Kant’s categorical 
imperative ; but soon they are seen to rest in and issue from 
finite personality. 

Illustrative of the basic difference between Pragmatism and 
Theism is Pragmatism’s conception of religion. It is, we now 
expect, a religion without God. Religion is defined as “an 
emotion resting on a conviction of a harmony between ourselves 
and the universe at large.’’* Again, religion is said to be, “‘ man’s 
sense of the disposition of the Universe to himself.”* Man is 
not responsible to God but to the Universe. Since the universe 
is impersonal, responsibility returns to man ; religion i is morality 
and morality is autonomous. 

Thus we see the great gulf fixed between Theism and 
Pragmatism. It is not always realised that there is no possible 

* McTaggart, J. E., Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 3, 1906. 
2 Perry, R. B., The Approach to Philesephy, p. 66, 1908. 
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middle ground between them. The Pragmatic Christian and 
the Christian Pragmatist alike are hybrids fore-doomed to 
sterility ; reversion to type constantly takes place: the theistic 
veneer of Modernism scarcely conceals its Pragmatic metaphysics. 
We are either metaphysical relativists or metaphysical absolutists. 
If the former, then we are “ neutral,” if the latter, then 
_“ biassed.” Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve! Whom 

will Idealism serve? Will it stand with Theism or with Pragma- 
tism ? Our contention is that it stands with Pragmatism though 
it tries to hold a midway position. 

Before we seek to establish this contention directly we 
must still further prepare the ground. Thus far we have been 
looking at Theism and Pragmatism as if they were two figures 
in repose with the view of comparing a third figure with them. 
Now we would see the two figures, Theism and Pragmatism, in 
action with a view to seeing not only which Idealism resembles 
most in appearance, but also which it resembles most in behaviour. 
If Pragmatism and Theism are in conflict—they are admitted to 
be antagonistic—and Idealism does not remain neutral but even 
sides with Pragmatism, does this not place Idealism in a position 
of enmity against Theism ? Allow us then to watch the combat 
between Theism and Pragmatism. 

God does not now settle the dispute between Theism and 
Pragmatism. The Theist says He may, nay, He will. Through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs. God’s purpose is realised 
in history and man must be God’s willing instrument. This is 
Christianity: true, but Christianity is Theism in a world of sin. 
The Theist calls upon all men to conform to God’s plan. He 
therefore also calls on the Pragmatisttodoso. “I'll wait and see,” 
is the answer of the Pragmatist. ‘“ Where do you obtain such 
knowledge as you say you have? [’ll be honestly agnostic, —— 
scientific.” 

Again the Theist urges his case and again the Pragmatist 
replies: “‘All speculations about an Absolute are but miasmatic 
exhalations of a false batelloctuaiion which has misconstrued its 
own nature and powers.”* Present axioms once were postulates. 
All that human thought is for is to find our way efficiently from a 
knowh fact to an unknown one. No one knows how many are 


* Schiller, F. C., “‘ Axioms as Postulates,”’ in Personal Idealism, p. 54, edited by Sturt. 
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yet to be discovered. No one can tell us that history will 
terminate in a judgment day. You, my friend, dare not be open- 
minded.” 

“Quite true,” answers the Theist. “I dare not be open- 
minded because I cannot be. Have you been open-minded ? 
You have spoken about what cannot be. But to the ‘open- 
minded’ all things should be possible. ‘ Openmindedness’ 
requires an ‘open’ universe; and ‘open’ universe requires 
an ‘ open’ mind ; your mind is closed against the Absolute. Or 
was it inconsistency merely? Do you really wish the open 
universe ? Open for the fact of the judgment, that is, for the 
Absolute ? If so then your universe is really a one. To be a 
genuine relativist you must be a brave absolutist ; to be really 
‘openminded’ you must be ‘closed’ minded. You were 
after all quite logical in seeking by one a priori ‘ cannot’ to 
_ strike God out of your universe. It cannot be done any other 
way. Only you have failed to observe that an ‘ openminded ’ 
man must never use ‘cannot’ as a weapon. An ‘ open’ mind 
should be ‘ unstable in all his ways.’ ” 

“ Moreover, ‘ neutrality’ seems to be an unreasonable 
position for a finite, time conditioned man to take. It implies, 
as we have seen, the open universe, where a new fact may appear 
at any time. Suppose the ‘ judgment’ should prove to be a fact. 
Could you meet it ‘neutrally’? You could not; since the 
judgment implies that the facts are now in for God so that you 
ought to be ‘ prejudiced.’ On the other hand, if it be said that 
the very meaning of the ‘ open universe’ is that the judgment is 
not to be a fact, this must be established by a priori argument. 
To be ‘ neutral ’ implies the ‘open universe’; but no human being 
can establish the openness of the universe by a neutral method. 
The assumption of a metaphysical relativism and ‘ neutrality’ 
would seem to be unreasonable except for one who is absolute, 
which by admission you are not.” 

“To be ‘ neutral’ is therefore, to try to be something no 
human being can be. I see this most clearly when I notice how 
readily the advocates of Pragmatism turn from a radical 
empiricism to an extreme form of @ priori reasoning. They 
constantly tell me what can and cannot be. They tell me, for 
example, that the very terms ‘ relative’ and ‘absolute’ are 
correlatives so that it is impossible for us to think of God 
otherwise than as a correlative to man. This is but one example 
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of the commonest form in which the assumptions that all 
categories of thinking are the same for God and man is stated. 
The assumption underlying this is once more that of metaphysical 
relativism. Only upon the basis of this assumption can you 
maintain that all categories of thinking are the same for God and 
man and therefore conclude that the correlativity for us of such 
terms as ‘absolute’ and ‘relative,’ necessarily implies the 
correlativity of these terms for God. s Now metaphysical relativity 
is just the question at issue ; least of all then have your friends 
who boast ‘ neutrality ’ a right to assume it. ‘ Neutrality’ must 
beg the question.” | 

_ “ These considerations have often made me more ‘ biassed ’ 
than ever. I feel that it is better to be ‘ biassed ’ in favour of the 
Absolute and admit my bias than to be ‘ biassed ’ against Him and 
deny my bias. I do not close my eyes to difficulties as they 
centre about God’s relation to His temporally created world, but 
I have yet to find a solution of these difficulties that does not 
begin by dissolving one of the terms to be related, that does not 
begin by assuming metaphysical relativism. Is it hard to believe 
in God? It is far harder not to believe in Him.” 

Much more might have been said by the Theist. The 
Pragmatist however, already admitted the main point, that is, 
that he has been led to the pragmatic “will to believe” or the 
will to disbelieve God by the sound of such words as “ neutrality,” 
“‘ openmindedness ” and such phrases as “ follow the facts where- 
soever they lead.” These words and phrases he had often heard ~ 
in university lecture rooms and has actually been led to believe 
that they have an unlimited application in the field of metaphysics 
as well as a limited application in the field of science. He now 
saw that one must either presuppose God or presuppose the open 
universe, | 


THEISM AND IDEALISM 


Theism presupposes God and Pragmatism does not. That, 
we saw, in the last analysis is the difference between them. This 
difference we considered from two points of view. In metaphysics 
Theism has an absolute God and a temporal creation, while 
Pragmatism has no absolute God and no temporal creation, but a 
space-time Universe in which God and man are correlatives. In 
epistemology Theism avows that man’s thought is receptively 
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reconstructive of God’s interpretation, while Pragmatism says 
man is “neutral” and therefore creatively productive in the 
matter of interpretation. 

_ Where now does Idealism stand? The one question to be 
asked is: Does Idealism presuppose God ? If it does it is theistic ; 
if it does not it is pragmatic. The question may be conveniently 
studied by regarding it in turn from the point of view of 
metaphysics and that of epistemology. We shall ask whether 
Idealism (a) assumes a relativistic metaphysics and (5) whether 
Idealism wants to be “ neutral” in its epistemology. If we find 
that such is the case we are driven to the conclusion that Idealism 
will take sides with Pragmatism in its combat with Theism as 
described above. 

A simple dichotomous division will be all we need. The 
differences between Idealism and Pragmatism may still be many 
and great even though we must conclude that neither is theistic. 
We have no desire to remove these differences. 

The necessity of a simple alternative is nowhere greater than 
_in cases of doubt. If such an alternative is available we should 
use it. Idealism is the case of doubt. It might be hard to 
determine whether or not it is theistic. Pragmatism has, however, 
simplified the matter for us. If Pragmatism were not with us 
it would have behooved us to invent it. 

Even with the aid of the simple alternative now at hand the 
question is not easily settled. If you have watched the face of the 
Idealist when he beheld the struggle between the Theist and the 
Pragmatist you will have noted what seemed to be hesitation 
or even sudden reversals of purpose on the part of the Idealist. 
Sometimes it seemed as though the Idealist would unequivocably 
take sides with the Theist. Then again the Theist drew such 
merciless conclusions on the matter of “ neutrality ” that the 
Idealist seemed to think he ought to change his allegiance in order 
to save Pragmatism at least as a buffer state. 

On the whole the Idealist when asked in court : “ Have you © 
or have you not presupposed God ? ” he answers ;..“‘ I have.” 
But that does not exclude cross-questioning. 
Idealist thus readily avows his alliance with the Theis 
an undiscovered ambiguity in his thinking. Perhapsthe Idealist 
thinks it possible to presuppose God with the Theist and be 
“ neutral ” with the Pragmatist. Or perchance, though seeing 
that such would be impossible, the Idealist may be “ neutral ” in 
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spite of himself ; as without one’s knowledge cancer may be doing 
its certain work from within. | 

Of an organism it need not be shown that all its parts are 
affected with a fatal disease. Especially in case of the intricate 
spiritual organism of knowledge the finding of one pathological 
area warrants sanatorium treatment of the patient. _ 

Again, in the debate about God the Theist takes the 
affirmative and the Pragmatist the negative. To win the debate 
Pragmatism need find but one weak spot in the argument of the 
affirmative. The main point of the Theist may be attacked in 
any of the corollaries that issue from it. On the other hand if 
any of the corollaries of the Theistic conception of God are 
attacked the conception of God is also attacked. If we find 
then that Idealism sides with Pragmatism on any one point the 

Theist can no longer consider the Idealist his ally. 


The Idealist has not presupposed his Absolute and therefore 
his Absolute is or tends to become the God of the Pragmatist. 
Such is our main contention. The Idealist has recognised the 
necessity of presupposing the Absolute but has not been able to 
do so because of the “ neutrality ” involved in his logic. As in 
the case of the Pragmatist “ neutrality ” leads the Idealist to and 
is itself an evidence of his metaphysical relativism. 

First, then we would note that the Idealist definitely sides 
with the Theist against the Pragmatist according to his own 
statements. The Idealist has been very insistent against the 
Pragmatist on the necessity of presupposing an Absolute. Many 
mediating theologians were led to believe that Christianity 
must look to Idealism for a genuine metaphysical defence 
for its position. ‘The Idealist would not come one whit behind 
the chiefest apostle of Theism in his protestation that God is 
absolute. 

The Idealist even uses interchangeably the terms *‘ Absolute ” 
and “ God.” The Idealist says not only that he presupposes the 
Absolute, but that the Absolute is God. Thus the Idealist’s 
claim that his Absolute is the God of Theism looks very plausible. 
It is this plausibility, we believe, that led many to a hasty 
identification of the Absolute with God.* This plausibility we 
must account for. We shall do so by examining the thought of 
recent representatives of Idealistic philosophy. 

1 By “ God " we signify the God of Theism unless otherwise stated. 
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“ Appearance and Reality ” is the title of F. H. Bradley’s 

masterpiece of metaphysics. The title indicated that which 
the contents of the book seeks to substantiate, namely, that 
“Appearance” is riddled with contradictions while in “Reality” 
these contradictions are “somehow” to be neutralised or 
harmonised. “ Reality” is accordingly thought of as “beyond” 
appearance. 
__. The supposition of Bradley’s philosophy is that the real is 
the rational. Lack of rationality in Appearance reduces its reality 
to a minimum. Comprehensive rationality makes Reality real. 
Rationality, that is, complete, comprehensive rationality must 
“‘ somehow ” be the everlasting arms underneath Appearance or 
Appearance would not even appear. Appearance would be 
reduced to a minimum not only but to zero unless complete 
rationality were underneath. 

The similarity of Bradley’s position to that of Theism is 
striking. Both demand complete rationality somewhere. Bradley 
seeks it in the Absolute ; Theism seeks itin God. Together they 
maintain that on the Pragmatic basis our experience would be 
meaningless, Bradley seems to be even more insistent on the 
common demand of complete rationality than is Theism. He 
claims that any reality to be real must be completely rational, 
that is, perspicuous to itself. “Theism demands no more than that 
God shall be completely comprehensible to Himself. Bradley has 
exactly the same demand for Appearance that he has for Reality ; 
Theism has a higher demand for God than for man. For Bradley 
Appearance is unreal because not comprehensible ; for Theism 
Appearance is real not because comprehensible orincomprehensible 
to us, but because it is the expression of a comprehension of God. 
The soul of the difference is that Bradley speaks of comprehen- © 
sibility per se while Theism distinguishes between comprehen- 
sibility for God and comprehensibility for man. Bradley has 
assumed that all thought must be measured by one standard, that 
all thought human and divine is of one type. - 

The fons et origo of the difference between Idealism and 
Theism is therewith discovered. From the Theistic standpoint 
this assumption of the unity of type of all thought is the cancer 
working its deadly work in the idealistic organism. It is the sin 
of Eve: she thought that she might be as God ; so she became 
“ neutral” between God and the devil. From the idealistic 
standpoint the rejection on the part of Theism of this assumption 
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leads it inevitably to, or is itself an expression of, a metaphysical 
dualism. Idealism insists that the assumption must be made in 
order that the necessary unity within which all diversities are to 
play may be at hand. Such unity must be presupposed or it 
cannot be found at all. 

Waiving now the question, who is in the right, we call 
attention to the impassable gulf between these two types of 
epistemology. No harmony between the two is possible. One 
must choose between them. This will appear more definitely as 
we advance. 

The difference in metaphysics corresponds to the difference 
in epistemology. From the idealistic assumption that all thought 
is of one type it follows that the Universe is a wider concept 
than “ God.” It is the Universe in the case of Bradley as in the 
case of other Idealists, that is really the Absolute. ‘“ God ” and 
man operate within this Universe. They are aspects of this 
Universe, correlatives one of the other. They are really equally 
ultimate aspects, or they could not be aspects of one Reality 
at all. 

It may not immediately appear that this metaphysics of 
Bradley leads one toward the relativism of Pragmatism. How- 
ever, let us at this stage keep in mind two things. In the first 
place that in Bradley’s metaphysics man is a charter member of the 
Universe. ‘This implies not only that plurality is for Bradley as 
basic as unity—to which, if applied to the Trinity, the Theist will 
agree—but that the conditions to which man is subject will 
influence Reality as a whole. Reality becomes the one subject 
to which all predicates must apply in the same way. Secondly, a 
corollary derived from the first point is that time must be real for 
God in the same sense that it is real for man. If time is unreal 
for God it must be proved that the Absolute or Universe as a whole 
is non or supra-temporal. On the other hand if it should not be 
possible to prove the unreality of time for man; it will be 
equally impossible to maintain the supra-temporal nature of 
God. A basic metaphysical pluralism is involved in Bradley’s 
epistemology which, we believe, can never furnish the unity 
that he thinks it furnishes. And this basic pluralism, because 
it has man as a charter member, must become a pluralism in 
flux.. | 

Add to this the observation that the idealistic assumption in 
epistemology that man’s thought is on the par with God’s is the 
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* neutrality ” of Pragmatism since it seeks to make the interpreta- 
tion of reality a co-operative enterprise between God and man 
which implies that man ultimately interprets reality for himself,' 
and we already see “ neutrality ” chasing “ relativity ” as a dog 
chases its tail. 

Bradley seems to have felt something of the difficulties 
involved in his position. He ends up one argument after another 
with an appeal to mystery. “ Somehow ” Reality will absorb all 
the difficulties of Appearance. His Reality becomes much of a 
Moloch, requiring the sacrifices of the Appearance. There is in 
Bradley an acosmic strain. But the Theist fears this acosmic 
strain ; to him it is an evidence of a false a priorism that says man 
cannot be man unless he is a god. A Moloch demanding human 
sacrifice is an idol; by that token can one know it. Moreover 
Idealism has no right to appeal to mystery. One who assumes 
that the Real is the Rational and at the same time makes man a 
charter member with “ God ” in the Universe cannot without 
destroying his basic principle appeal to mystery. There may be, 
on idealistic basis, a sphere of the unknown to man, but never one 
of the unknowable. By this token too is Idealism distinguished 
from Theism. Theism says there is nothing unknown or unknow- 
able for God, but there is for man one territory unknown but 
knowable and another unknown and also unknowable. If it were 
not so man would be one with God. Thus if Theism appeals to 
mystery it appeals to the ultimate rationality as it is in God. 
Theism does not, as Idealism, by its appeal to mystery neutralise 
its basic demand that there must be an ultimate rationality back 
of our experience. 

We may now distinguish between Absolute Number One 
called “‘ God ” as “ Beyond,” and Absolute Number Two as the 
Universe or the Whole. Both concepts are used by Bradley and 
by Idealists in general with much ambiguity. Absolute Number 
Two, we believe, fits into the scheme of Idealistic logic, while 
Absolute Number One is the product of an ‘acosmic strain 
unnatural to and subversive of the demand that reality must be 
essentially perspicuous to man as well as to God. 

More clearly will this be seen in the philosophy of Bernard 
Bosanquet. We meet first of all with the same demand for 
complete rationality lest there be no reality at gll. We meet also 
with the same appeal to Absolute Number One in which this 

1 Vide discussion in previous pages on the differences between Pragmatism and Theism. 
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rationality may be found because if we ask the deep of our 
personality the reply comes back; Rationality, comprehensive 
rationality is not found with me. The same disappointment also, 
but a disappointment now expected, meets us when we find that 
it is Absolute Number Two, the Universe that really has the love 
of his heart. The reason for this process is also the same as it was 
in Bradley’s case, namely the “ neutrality” involved in the 
assumption that God’s thought is subject to the same limitations 
as ours. 

Bosanquet abhors the open universe of Pragmatism. He feels 
certain that if one begins with a plurality of independently existing 
_ atoms you will never have coherence in experience at all. The 
very nature of the judgment as we employ it in scientific investiga- 
tion implies that unity underlies all difference.* Take, for example 
any object of empirical research : “‘ Why do some animals change 
colour?” You at once ask a biologist for possible alternative 
solutions. You recognise that there is a biological world into 
which the incident must fit. The biological world in turn is 
related to other worlds, such as those of logic, aesthetics and ethics. 
We find then that in beginning with a given complex of experience 
whose consequences we desire to consider the character of the 
whole of reality has to be respected and maintained. “ Thus it 
follows from the nature of implication that every inference 
involves a judgment based upon the whole of reality, though 
referring only to a partial system which need not even be 
actual.”* ‘“‘ Judgment is the reference of a significant idea to 
a subject in Reality by means of an identity of content between 
them.’”? 

Moreover we cannot disregard this nature of the judgment 
without denying ourselves. You are nobody but for the universe 
that forms your atmosphere. Without the universe you operate 
in a vacuum in which no organism can long endure. Without the 
Universe you would disintegrate upward and downward, forward 
and backward, to the left and to the right. Without this universe 
the law of contradiction, not as an abstract principle, but in the 
sense that things cannot exist in an infinity of ways, at once would 
have to go, “ and so the conception of determinate experience 
would have to be, though it cannot be, abandoned.” 

1 Implication and Linear Inference, p. 4. 
2 Essentials of Logic, p. 70. 
3 Implication, p. 
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Pluralism destroys the possibility of knowledge. Such is 
Bosanquet’s contention. Such is also Theism’s contention. 
Both maintain that unity must be basic to difference. 

Naturally, if Bosanquet opposes a pluralistic universe in 
general, he will also oppose Pluralism in flux. Pragmatism 
contends or assumes that time is a constituent ingredient of the 
universe. The Space-Time continuum is the matrix from which 
all things human and divine proceed. This, we have contended, 
is the contradictory opposite of Theism. Either the Space-Time 
continuum “ creates” God or God creates the Space-Time 
continuum. Between these two Bosanquet has seemingly chosen 
to stand with Theism. 

Bosanquet recognises the fact that if the Space-Time is to be 
the matrix of all experience the unity which knowledge needs 
cannot be obtained. “ If the basis of the universe were 
able the basis of our argument whatever it might be, would vanish 
with the stability of the whole.” 

There, as elsewhere, Bosanquet clearly demands that 
actuality must be prior to potentiality. Most incisive and com- 
pletely comprehensive is this alternative. If the Universe, 
including gods and men, is basically temporal then bare 
potentiality is raised to the highest possible metaphysical 
status. Our thinking will then be compelled to rest in an 
infinite regress or a complete void. Our little island of 
rationality would then rest upon an ocean of irrationality and 
would therewith itself be irrational. The least bit of our 
rational experience presupposes the rationality of “ the basis 
of the universe,” and this rationality is gone if the “ basis of 
the universe” is subject to change. On this point Bosanquet 
and Theism agree. 

We have said that our experience “ presupposes” God. 
Even here the agreement between Bosanquet and Theism seems 
tocontinue. Both would employ the transcendental method. It 
is very easy to find difficulties for thought if the method of formal 
logic be applied to any position in metaphysics; witness the 
“ Appearance,” of Bradley. So it is quite-easy to point to what 
seem to be outrages to our reason in the conception of a God 
creating a temporal universe. But if it be found that any 
alternative to this position leads us to an annihilation of rationality 
itself it may still be reasonable to presuppose God’s existence. 


* Meeting of Extremes, p. 191. 
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Thus the Theist holds. Similarly Bosanquet reasons for the 
necessity of a timeless Absolute. 

The “ basis of the universe ”’ must be timeless ; that basis we 
may call the Absolute or God. Thus we may speak of God as 
beyond or above the changing world. A God beyond the chang- 
ing world, Bosanquet feels, we need lest our rationality disappear 
entirely. He criticises Italian Idealism by saying that it has 
substituted for the true insight: “If God is not then I am 
nothing,” the other statement —“ If God is then I am not.”* 
“The reason,” hecontinues, “as I have explained elsewhere, I believe 
to lie in the equation of thought with thinking and of thinking 
with reality, which is another aspect of the rejection of all trans- 
cendance.”* Without the Absolute as a Beyond our experience 
would be meaningless. At this point the similarity between 
Bosanquet and Theism would seem to intensify into identity ; 
The Samaritans avowed allegiance to the God of Jerusalem. 

Moreover Bosanquet’s zeal for the Beyond far outruns that 
of Theism forGod. Atleast soit seems. As Bradley, Bosanquet 
demands human sacrifices for the Absolute. He tells us that no 
categories from our temporal experience, such as teleology or 
purpose can have meaning for the Absolute. In the case of the 
Absolute we can speak of value but not of purpose.* More 
pointedly this same thought appeared in the symposium held 
before the Aristotelian Society on the subject whether individuals 
have substantive or adjectival existence. Pringle-Pattison 
charged Bosanquet with making of men “in ultimate analysis 
connections of content within the real individual to which they 
belong.” There is a determination in Bosanquet, says Pringle- 
Pattison, “to reach a formal identity by abstracting from differ- 
ences on which the very character of the universe as a spiritual 
cosmos depends.” 

I have omitted nothing of value to anyone interested in 
establishing the identity between God and the Absolute of 
Bosanquet. We have allowed the defence to exhaust itself. 
All the evidence is in. We feel relieved now, not because 
we shall have to maintain that the Absolute is not God, but 
because if we do so justly in this instance we so do justly 
everywhere. 


1 Meeting of Extremes, p. 70. 
2 The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lect. 4, pp. 122ff, London. 
3 Proceedings Aristotelian Society, N.S., 1917-1918, p. 522ff. 
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We may begin our criticism of Bosanquet by saying that the 
defence has proved too much. There may be too great a zeal for 
the Absolute. The God of Theism demands no human sacrifice ; 
if the Absolute does, he is not God. The “ Appearance” of 
Bradley was sacrificed to his “ Reality” because he applied to 
them the same test of comprehensive consistency. And this 
similarity of test was simply assumed ; all thought was assumed 
to be of one type. Similarly with Bosanquet. The acosmic 
tendency in his thinking which demands that human beings be 
considered “ connections of content ” or “ foci ” of the Absolute 
is pantheistic, not theistic. And more important still the reason 
for Bosanquet’s acosmism is the assumption of the identity of the 
nature of human and divine thought. The Absolute cannot 
think in terms of purpose since purposeis a temporally conditioned 
category. This sounds theistic. But when it is added that our 
thought, to be genuine, must be like God’s thought, beyond time, 
the Pantheism is apparent. It seems as though we are exalting 
“God ” very highly when we say that His thoughts are not 
temporally conditioned, but when we add that our thoughts also 
are not temporally conditioned the exaltation of “ God” is 
neutralised. Not only that, we meet here with the same 
contradiction that we noted in Bradley’s thought. The 
appeal to the Absolute is an appeal to “mystery,” the existence 
of which is denied by the idealistic demand that Reality be 
perspicuous to thought per se, human as well as divine. 
Absolute Number One, the fruit of Idealism’s acosmic strain 
is unnatural to and would, if taken seriously, be subversive of 
idealistic logic itself. Moloch was an idol because of his demand 
of human sacrifice ; even Absolute Number One, is not the God 
of Theism. 

There where Bosanquet most closely resembled Theism, his 
position is nevertheless the exact opposite of Theism. Thus ran 
our argument. Even the Absolute as Beyond is not the God of 
Theism. What then shall we say if we further observe that 
Bosanquet actually served Absolute Number Two more faithfully 
than Absolute Number One? That such must be the case we 
saw to be already involved in the fact that Absolute Number One 
is an unnatural growth, in the organism of Idealism. ‘That such 
must be the case we also expect since Absolute Number One 
contradicts the basic demand of Idealism that reality be essentially 
perspicuous to man. 
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That Bosanquet actually does what the logic of his position 
demands we must now seek to establish. Bosanquet speaks much 
of the Concrete Universal. The unity that is to underly our 
experience is not to be independent or exclusive of diversities. 
Against Pluralism and Pragmatism Bosanquet has contended that 
unity must be as fundamental as diversity. If one begins with a 
plurality, and thereupon attempts to get unity into this plurality, 
the unity will be abstract and functionless. On the other hand 
Bosanquet asserts that the unity will be equally abstract and 
functionless if diversity is not as fundamental as unity itself. 
Would this per se make his thought anti-theistic ? Not necessarily. 
Theism may also say that diversity is as basic as unity. Theism 
may contend that the Trinity is not a burdensome encumbrance 
to a theology already heavily loaded with irrationalities but the 
very foundation of rational thought. Formally the Theist and 
Bosanquet agree but materially they differ. Bosanquet seeks for 
his diversity not within Absolute Number One, but within 
Absolute Number Two, the Universe. Man is again a charter 
member of the Universe and furnishes part of the original diversity. 
The Concrete Universal is constantly referred to as the final 
subject of all predication. What is said of man is said of the 
Universe inclusive of “‘ God.” 

Again, Bosanquet has constantly affirmed that actuality must 
be prior to potentiality and therefore analysis to synthesis. For 
this reason he found it necessary to find a timeless Absolute. 
But equally insistent is Bosanquet in holding that synthesis is as 
fundamental as analysis. By his theory of implication he would 
avoid the false a priori of Rationalism as well as the false aposteriori 
of Pragmatism, both of which he calls “linear inference.” 
“‘ Implication ” seeks to follow an evolving system. With this 
attempt Bosanquet tried to do the impossible. His was a search 
for a self-generating a priori ; the search seems as hopeful as that 
for the Holy Grail. We may dislike “ either-or ” alternatives, 
but here we must face one: your a priori is either in the timeless 
self-conscious God with the result that history realises the 
purpose of God, or your a priori is to develop in a Universe inclusive 

of God, with the result that history is self-dependent. 
| We shall soon see this aspect of Idealism run into an open 
avowal of Pluralism in the case of McTaggart and Pringle Pattison. 
Suffice it here to have pointed out that a metaphysical Pluralism 
is embedded in the heart of Bosanquet’s logic. Theré seems to 
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be no escape from the consequence that “God ” must be (a) one 
of the members of the pluralistic universe in which case He is 
firiite, or (5) the universal nature within the members of the 
Pluralism in which case this transcendence has disappeared, or 
(c) the combination of these in which case God is identified with 
the Universe or Whole, so that there is no more need of speaking 
of “God” atall. The first road is not open to Bosanquet, since 
he has constantly opposed the idea of a finite God. The second 
road is not open to Bosanquet since he has invented the concrete 
universal for the very purpose of slaying the abstract universal. 
The third road is that constantly followed ; it is the very road 
of the Concrete Universal. The Absolute is the Universe inclu- 
sive of “God” and man. “ God” is thus to be an element in 
this Concrete Universal ; the element of unity or universality. 
Man is also to be an element, the element of diversity. The eye 
cannot say that it hath no need of hearing; “God” cannot 
say that He hath no need of man, they are members of one 
organism. 

This basic Pluralism tends to become Pluralism in flux. 
Bosanquet has constantly affirmed that actuality must be prior to 
potentiality and therefore analysis prior to synthesis. For this 
reason he found it necessary to hold to a timeless Absolute. Only 
_ for a timeless Absolute would all the facts be in. Here his 
thought seemed to be thoroughly theistic. Yet we saw that when 
Bosanquet was inclined to take this idea of a timeless Absolute 
seriously he demanded that all thought be supratemporal. Even: 
on this basis then it was the Universe inclusive of God and man 
that was thought of as timeless. The Universe is the ultimate 
subject of all predication ; it is either wholly timeless or wholly 
temporal. Now, however, this same Universe tends to become 

holly temporal instead of wholly timeless. Insistent as 
nquet was that analysis be as fundamental as synthesis he was 
ually insistent that synthesis be as fundamental as analysis. By 
“implication” Bosanquet would seek to ayoid the “linear 
inference ” of deductive as well as of inductive reasoning. Seven 
plus five is an eternal novelty. It is also an eternal novelty. 
“ Implication ” would follow an evolving system. Bosanquet 
sought for a genuine a priori, for a self-generating one. The 
possible must be as fundamental as the actual. 

What becomes of “ God ” in this self-developing quem ? 

He is one of three things: (4) a developing member within the 


4 
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Whole, or (4) the generating a priori within the Whole, or (c) the 
Whole itself. “God cannot ” be (a) because Bosanquet has 
constantly opposed the idea of a finite developing deity. ‘“ God” 
cannot be () since he would again be but an abstract principle 
within a developing whole. ‘“‘ God ” must be the self-developing 
Whole. Only it may well be questioned whether “ God” can 
be a self-developing Whole. Does not this controvert the basic 
demand of Idealism that the actual precede the potential ? 
Bosanquet’s great desire for inclusiveness has led him to com- 
promise his principle. One cannot have his cake and eat it. 
The unity for which he seeks, which he says we must even pre- 
suppose, turns out to be merely a member of the plurality, or an 
abstract principle within it, or thirdly the Whole plurality itself 
and all of these in flux. By his attempt to make the possible as 
fundamental as the actual and synthesis as fundamental as 
analysis for “ all possible experience ” Bosanquet has embraced 
the Pragmatic principle and is wedded to the apotheosis of the 
possible. | 

Thus the Absolute is defined. as “ the high-water mark of 
fluctuations in experience of which, in general, we are daily 
and normally aware,”* and Reality is said to be “ essentially — 
synthetic.” | 

Our conclusion is that Bosanquet has tried to serve two 
masters. As a greatlogician he saw that a temporal plurality, or 
the open universe cannot account for our knowledge; the 
“ neutrality ” that is the invariable concomitant of metaphysical 
relativism is but an apotheosis of negation operating in a vacuum. 
But when he assumed without question the identity of the nature 
of “ all possible experience,” when he made synthesis as funda- 
mental as analysis, and the possible as fundamental as the actual, 
he took the “ ultimacy,” the underived character of time for 
granted and with it the Universe as a wider concept than God. 
He tried to be “ neutral,” after all. Reality is that which thought, 
that is, our thought operating on experience finds it tobe. After 
this assumption of the Universe as the subject of all predication 
God could not be presupposed. Bosanquet desperately seeks for a 
God within the Universe and therefore could not presuppose 
Him beyond the Universe. 

. We may state our conclusion differently by regarding it from 

the point of view of interpretation. We saw in our discussion of 


* Phil., Rev., 5, 32, 1923, p- 587. 
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Pragmatism that interpretation must originate with God if God 
is genuinely presupposed. Human thought is then receptively 
reconstructive. Deny this receptivity of human thought and 


you cannot presuppose God. Bosanquet has denied the 


receptively constructive character of human thought and 
therefore is wedded to a metaphysical relativism. 

That Bosanquet has denied the receptively reconstructive 
nature of human thought is implied in his assumption that “ all 
possible experience” is subject to the laws of thought in the 
same way. God and man are then to interpret the Universe 
together so that God does not have the initiative. Further, since 
Reality is sometimes said to be “ essentially synthetic ” the whole 
system grows. end is not known to the Absolute from the 
beginning since the Absolute Himself has to wait for the facts to 
come in. In such a case there is no complete actuality at the 
basis of possibility. 

Moreover, Bosanquet’s logic may be said to be one of the 
finest expressions of the Coherence theory of truth. We can 
only touch on this important point. Let it suffice to recall that 
the Coherence theory of truth as maintained by the Hegelian 
tradition implies the essential perspicuity of the Universe to the 
mind of man, as well as to the mind of God, since the statement 
that the real is the rational and the rational is the real is applied 
to the Universe of God and man. Add to this that the Coherence 
theory of truth is the logical development of Kant’s view of the 
essential creativeness of human thought and the contrast between 
the epistemology of Bosanquet and that of Theism is seen to be as 
great as it could be. All of Kant’s objections to the “ theistic 
arguments ” have done little damage to Theism in comparison 
with this conception of the creativity of human thought. 
Creativity implies autonomy. Kant carried out this idea in the 
field of morals ; Hegel consistently applied it to all of reality. 
The creativity view of thought in epistemology is the source of 
“neutrality” and metaphysical relativity. Ruggiero" has 
beautifully shown that the extreme immanentism of Gentile 
and Croce was but the logical development of Kant’s creativity 
theory. Italian Idealism, no is a twin sister to 
Pragmatism. 


© Modern Philosophy, G.de Ruggiero. Tr. by A. H. Hannay and R. C. Collingwood. London, 
1921. 
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Our interpretation of Bosanquet on this point and on the 
whole matter is corroborated by J. Watson. It is Watson’s 
contention that inasmuch as Bosanquet has never openly denied 
and all the while positivelyimplied that our knowledge is absolute, 
not in the sense of comprehensive but in principle, he has no right 
to an Absolute as a Beyond in any sense. Watson holds very 
definitely that the idealistic theory of judgment implies theessential 
perspicuity of Reality to the mind of man. Thus Absolute 
Number One would be a false growth on the basis of idealistic 
logic. More than that, the Beyond would be entirely destructive 
of idealistic logic since the Beyond sets a limit to the perspicuity 
to human thought.’ 

A similar criticism is made by M. C. Carrol. He says that 
Bosanquet “ failed to disclaim that there is any real sense in 
which we can speak of an absolute subject.”* The point of 
Mr. Carroll is that since we are “ adjectives,” “ foci,” or aspects 
of the Whole the Absolute can be no more. Together we form the 
convex and the concave sides of the same disc. 

Bosanquet represents the high-water mark of recent idealistic 
thought. He has worked out the implications of idealistic logic 
more fully than anyone else. In his Logic he has clearly shown 
that the unrelated pluralistic universe of Pragmatism as it 
corresponds to and is the necessary correlative of the so-called 
“ scientific,” “‘ open-minded,” “ neutral” method of research 
is destructive of knowledge itself. God is a-fact that must be 
presupposed or: He cannot be harmonised with other facts. 
Accordingly Neutrality is impossible. But if “ neutrality ” be 
still adhered to, God is denied and with Him the rationality 
which we need as much as breath. “ Neutrality” we saw to be 
inherent in the heart of Bosanquet’s essential creativity theory of 
thought by virtue of which he constantly speaks of laws that hold 
for “all possible experience.” The result has been that 
Bosanquet has forsaken the transcendental method, returned 
to the false a priorism imbedded in every “ scientific meth 
when it determines what is possible and impossible. What was 
actually proved impossible on this assumption of the essential 
unity of human and divine thought is the presupposition of 
God. 


“a 
* Phil. Rev., v. 4, 1895, pp- 353; pp. 486f, and Pbil. Rev., v. 34, p. 440. 


2 Phil. Rev., v. 31, 1921. Article, “ The Nature of the Absolute in the Metaphysics of 
B. Bosanquet,” p. 178. 
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We are not directly interested now in defending Theism 
against Bosanquet’s position. Incidentally it appears that if 
Bosanquet’s logic is sound it tells against himself and in favour of 
Theism. The burden of his argument is that our knowledge or 
experience in general needs to presuppose system and this can be 
presupposed in the Absolute only. Now we found that the 
Absolute of Bosanquet is not absolute but is after all an aspect 
of a self-developing whole. Our main purpose was to prove 
that the “ Absolute” is not God, We could do this no more 
effectively than by indicating the formal similarity of argu- 
ments employed against Pragmatism by both Bosanquet and 
Theism and at the same time their radical difference; 
Bosanquet and Dewey are allies; their motto is: Theism must 
be destroyed. 

In our criticism of Bosanquet we saw that as the result of his 
view of the inherent creativity of thought the Absolute which he 
feels he needs will have to respect (4) an ultimate plurality, (5) a 
plurality in flux, that is, a self-developing Universe, and therefore 
(c) the final interpretation of experience by man. Has subsequent 
history justified our criticism ? 

In seeking to answer this question we limit ourselves to a 
discussion of a few representative Idealists. Our contention is 
that recent exponents of Idealism have themselves felt the 
ambiguity in Bosanquet’s position. They are frankly denying 
transcendence and embracing immanence. 

We may begin with the philosophy of McTaggart. 
: McTaggart has keenly felt that Idealism must do either of two 
things: it must admit a temporalism in metaphysics or it must 
deny the reality of time. For, and this is highly significant, 
McTaggart simply assumes that the Absolute of Idealism is 
Absolute Number Two, that is, the Universe inclusive of God 
and Man. 

The demand of Bosanquet’s logic that the Universe is the 
subject of all predication is rigidly carried through by McTaggart. 
Hence he no longer seeks for a timeless basis of the universe. 
That would involve the application of two contradictory 
predicates to the same subject. For him the Universe is either 
wholly temporal or wholly non-temporal. 

The Universe is non-temporal. Time is an illusion.‘ Such 
is McTaggart’s position." Only a timeless reality is complete 

© McTaggart, J. E., Mind, N.S. 524, p. 326, in articles on “ Time and the Hegelian Dialectic.” 
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and therefore furnishes the system necessary to thought. Now we 

might develop a criticism here that to prove the unreality of time, 

be it objective, subjective or merely as an illusion is highly 

artificial. We might add that McTaggart has not proved the 

unreality of time and is therefore seeking to interpret one ultimate 

in terms of another ultimate. We pass vet symm by to 
his c 


_ observe that granted McTaggart has proved even so the 
Absolute is in no sense Beyond. The reason for this is that 
McTaggart has insisted on the metaphysical ultimacy of plurality. 
To be sure he still maintains that unity is as fundamental as 
plurality, but the only unity that can be maintained consistent 
with an equally fundamental plurality is that of a universal, 
expressing itself in particulars. As human nature reveals itself 
in various human persons and may be said with respect to any one 
person to be largely beyond him so the Absolute is the universal 
manifesting itself in particulars though largely beyond any one 
particular. If anywhere, it is in this rarefied acosmic atmosphere 
that the Absolute as Beyond is seen to be entirely incon- 
sistent with idealistic logic. The principle of Bosanquet 
that diversity must be as fundamental as unity while this 
diversity is assumed to be expressed in humanity, has been 
consistently carried out by McTaggart. Thereupon the Beyond 
is seen no more. 

Pringle-Pattison tells us the same story. In his book, 
“‘ Hegelianism and Personality,” he sounded the bugle call for 
opposition against the aggressiveness of the Absolute. He spoke 
of the “ imperviousness ” of the finite individual. And though | 
he later modified this phrase in his argument with Bosanquet on 
the subject whether individuals have substantive or adjectival 
existence he still maintains that the individual seems “ the only 
conceivable goal of divine endeavour.” When Bosanquet 
criticises his view of individuals as being “‘ members ” within the 
Absolute Pringle-Pattison replies that Bosanquet in turn should 
recognise “ the significance of numerical identity as the basal 
characteristic of concrete existence.”* In themselves these 
individuals are no doubt abstractions, but so is the Absolute by 
itself an abstraction. Pringle-Pattison was quite right in appeal- 
ing to Bosanquet’s basic position that diversity in the Universe is 
as basic as unity to oppose Bosanquet’s inconsistent insistence 
upon the Absolute’s priority in any sense. 

* Proceedings, Aristotelian Society, 1917, 1918, p. 512. 
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In his splendid book on “ The Idea of God in Modern 
Philosophy,” Pringle-Pattison tells us that in his first series of 
lectures he seeks to establish the existence of so-called “ appear- 
ance.” In this first series he has little or no need of the category 
of the Absolute. He tells us this in answer to a criticism on his 
views by Rashdall. This confession corresponds exactly with 
our criticism ; the Absolute is for Pringle-Pattison a late arrival. 
History has justified our criticism of Bosanquet ; pluralism has 
come forth out of the best idealistic logic. , 


Pluralism soon becomes Pluralismin flux or avowed temporal- 
ism. The acosmism of McTaggart was unnatural. His 
argument for the unreality of time is unconvincing. But more 
than that, the pressure of idealistic logic opposes it. If synthesis 
is to be as fundamental as analysis and the a posteriori is to be 
wedded to the a priori for God and man alike, time is real. It is, 
whatever else, it is underived, an inherent ingredient in the 
Universe, even the source of plurality or diversity. Seven plus 
five are twelve is to be eternal novelty, but also an eternal novelty. 
The individuals to whom in the case of McTaggart and Pringle- 
Pattison membership is accorded in Ultimate Reality are 
temporally conditioned. 

In the philosophy of Pringle-Pattison this temporalism begins 
to show itself. In his thinking the Absolute has arisen in the 
East and died in the West; from being the presupposition of 
possible experience the Absolute has become the logical 
universal of many particulars, and is then submerged as a vague 
stability within a developing whole from which He finally 
comes forth—though not altogether comely because of the 
disfiguring detritus of the Space-Time continuum—as the 
Ideal of humanity. “ The presence of the Ideal is the reality 
of God within 

J. Watson, more outspokenly than Pringle-Pattison, rejects 
Bosanquet’s non-temporal Beyond as inconsistefit with Idealistic 
logic. He thinks it is the natural outcome of the principle of 
idealistic logic that there be no Beyond at all,, He thinks that the 
very nature of all thought must be temporal. Reality, says he, in 
its completeness must be a thinkable reality; the real is the 


! Idea of God, p. 246; also Mind, 1919, the note in which he replies to a criticism of this 
statement by H. Rashdall. He says: “ The Ideal is precisely the most real thing in the world,” and 
therewith thinks he maintains “ transfinite reality.’ But this does not effect the course of our 


argument. 


| 
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rational. Reality must be essentially perspicuous to the mind 
of man. Hence it will not do to separate the “ what ” from the 
“that ” too sharply as Bradley has done. There can be no 
Absolute that is incomprehensible for us ; the Absolute must be 
within the Universe. And since we are temporally conditioned 
beings reality in its broadest sense “ is not for us stationary, but 
. grows in content as thought, which is the faculty of unifying the 
distinguishable elements of reality, develops in the process by 
which those elements are more fully distinguished and unified.”” 
The self-generating a priori inherent in the creativity view of 
idealistic logic is here boldly leaving the timeless basis of the 
Universe with the purpose never to return. 

A frank acceptance of temporalism in metaphysics, Watson . 
tells us, is not only the logical outcome of idealistic logic, but is 
also the only safeguard against agnosticism. Hegel and some of 
his followers still asked the question why the Absolute should 
reveal Himself, assuming that he was beyond. Watson, on the 
other hand, tells us that: “ If it is asked why the Absolute reveals 
itself gradually in the finite, I should answer that the question is 
absurd : we cannot go behind reality in order to explain why it is 
what it is; we can only state what its nature, as known to us, 
involves.”* What the Theist asserts of God, that is, that it 
cannot be asked who made Him, Watson asserts of temporal 
reality. In other words, the Space-Time continuum is frankly 
accepted as the matrix of God. Metaphysically we are coming 
very close to the position maintained by S. Alexander in “ Space, 
Time and Deity.” All reality “‘ implies succession, and hence we 
must say that there is no conceivable 7 which does not 
present the aspect of succession or process.” 

Now it is this emphasis on time and succession as an insepar- 
able aspect of the whole of reality that leads Idealism far away from 
Theism and very close to Pragmatism. To be sure there remains 
a difference which we have not the least interest to obliterate. 
The chief difference seems to be that in spite of the metaphysical 
relativism which Idealism has in common with Pragmatism, 
Idealism continues to maintain that Reality or Actuality must be 
the source of possibility. A. E. Taylor puts the alternative 
clearly : “ either accept the priority of the actual to the potential’ 

1 Phil. Rev., v. 4, 1895, p- 360. 
* Phil. Rev., v. 4, 1895, p- 367. 
3 Phil. Rev., v. 4, 1895, p- 497- 
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or be ready to assert that you can conceive of the possible 
non-existence of any reality whatsoever.”* 

Watson himself asserts that the least bit of experience pre- 
supposes complete rationality. We would, says he, not be able to 
ask any question about the Absolute or about anything else if the 
Absolute were not the source of our ability. On the contrary 
Pragmatism frankly accepts the position that it is possible to ask 
whence Reality came. Idealism continues to demand an 
Absolute. Our only point is that Idealism cannot satisfy its own 
demand. Its logic involves temporalism or metaphysical 
relativism and temporalism is the apotheosis of bare possibility. 
Pragmatism is on this point consistent and Idealism inconsistent 
and consistency wins out; Idealism is fraternising with Prag- 
matism. History has justified our criticism of Bosanquet ; 
Pluralism has become Pluralism in flux. 


In distinguishing between Pragmatism and Theism we 
maintained that the difference when viewed from the standpoint 
of interpretation is that according to Theism God has made the 
facts and therefore interprets them while according to Pragmatism 
the facts are not made by God and therefore not interpreted by 
him. We saw further, when criticising Bosanquet’s view on this 
matter, that he sides with the Pragmatist in this issue because his 
creativity view of thought could lead to nothing else. 

_ Has history also justified this criticism ? We believe it has 
very definitely done so. In test case Idealist writers very frankly 
decide for man against God. On questions of morality this is 
especially apparent. To whom is man responsible? “To God 
who is the source and standard of good,” says the Theist ; “ to 
man who is the source and standard of good,” says the Pragmatist. 
What answer does the Idealist give ? 

The Idealist answers that man is responsible to the law of 
goodness. If we put the alternative whether the good is good 
in itself and therefore God wants it or whether the good is good 
because God wants it, that is, that the good is expressive of His 
nature, Idealism choses unequivocally for the former, while 
Theism chooses unequivocally for the latter. Idealism follows 
Plato while Theism follows St. Augustine. The distinction is 
basic. The former position implies that.the universe is a wider 
concept than God. And in this Universe God and man are 


* Hastings, E. R. E., “ Theism,” p. 278. 
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correlatives; they have equal interpretative powers. Each is 
finally to determine for himself whether the other is engaged in 
offensive warfare. 

Such we see to be the case even for such men as J. Lindsay’ 
and H. Rashdall.* To these men it seems impossible to come to 
anything but a Pantheism on the basis of Bosanquet’s thinking. 
Lindsay wants a free and non-necessary relation of God to the 
world. Rashdall insists that God has created the world by the 
power of His will. Once insert the term will into your conception 
of God’s relation to the world, thinks Rashdall, and you have freed 
yourself from pantheistic thought. 

If these conceptions were carried through we should expect 
that God would definitely be exalted as the final interpretative 
category of our experience. However, with all of Lindsay’s 
insistence on a free relation of God to the world he tells us 
definitely that he does not want a God who is “ cosmically 
independent.” ‘The Universe is still a wider concept than God 
and therewith man is relieved of responsibility toGod. Similarly 
for Rashdall the will of God is strictly conditioned throughout 
by law which is above God and operates in a cosmos without 
which God could not exist. God wills for the best in an 
independent situation; possibility is greater than God. When the 
critical juncture arrives so that Rashdall must tell to whom or 
what he thinks we are responsible it is not to God that he directs 
us but to the bureau of laws and regulations of the sovereign 
republic of the Universe.° 

The finite moral consciousness thus becomes the arbiter on 
every question of morality. It could not well be otherwise. 
Autonomy is the very definite implication of the creativity view of 
thought. If human thought is essentially creative it can allow 
for no heteronomy of any sort. Even though law be conceived 
of as absolute, this absoluteness is not really absolute. Laws are 
ideals and as such subject to transformation. The developing 
moral consciousness transforms them. Man is on this basis 
responsible to self, not to God. 

It is also important to note how completely Idealism 
has discarded God in its philosophy of religion. Many an 


7 Ct. Theistic Idealism, pp. 1, 24, 152, 154, London, 1917. 
2 “ Relig. Phil. of Pringle Pattison,” Mind, N.S., v. 27, 1918, p. 273. Also Contentio Veritatis, 
34, London, 1go2. 
3 Contentio Veritatis, pp. 38, 39- 
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idealist would perhaps agree that the validity Set know- 
ledge has its source in the Absolute and would still not 
hesitate to proclaim with Kant the complete autonomy of the~ 
moral consciousness. 

In the philosophy of C. C. J. Webb we have a case in point. 
In his work, “ Problems in the Relation of God and Man,” Webb 
clearly pronounces his general agreement with the idealist theory of 
logic. The usual idealistic argument for the necessity of a 
system is advanced fully. Still he thinks it quite possible to study 
the phenomena of the religious consciousness without any meta- 
physical presuppositions. Webb wants an Absolute and still be 
“neutral.” He tries like Bosanquet to serve two masters. He 
wishes to assume no metaphysics at the beginning of his investiga- 
tion, which means that he has assumed the metaphysics of relativity. 
Webb has as a matter of fact assumed that religion must be worship 
of the whole. 

If the Absolute of Idealism were God He would be 
determinative of the moral consciousness instead of the moral 
consciousness determinative of the Absolute. Still the later 
position is assumed without the least attempt to harmonise this 
position with the idealistic contention that Idealism presupposes 
the Absolute. Looking at the terrifying extent and character 
of evil Webb concludes that God cannot be omnipotent or He 
would have prevented the entrance of evil or at least long since 
have destroyed it. The moral consciousness is clearly said to 
be determinative of the Absolute; therefore Webb has no 
Absolute. 

Surely on this issue Idealism ought to choose which master it 
_will serve. If its demand for a presupposed Absolute be taken 
seriously then its “ neutral” method in the philosophy of 
religion stands condemned. On the other hand if Idealism wishes 
to be “ scientific” or “neutral” in its investigations of the 
religious and moral consciousness it must say farewell to the 
_ Absolute. The solution is sought by gradually immersing the 
Absolute. The idealistic philosophy of religion is built upon a 
metaphysical relativism throughout. 

Thus we see that the view of the moral consciousness as 
determinative of the Absolute is the natural result of the Kantian 
creative theory of thought which is inherent in idealistic as well as 
Pragmatic logic. We are not surprised that Idealism approaches 
Pragmatism on this point. We should be surprised if it were not 
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so. Both Idealism and Pragmatism attribute to man’s moral 
consciousness the power to modify the Absolute at will or to reject 
Him altogether, and this cannot be done except on the presupposi- 
tion that no Absolute exists. 

Perhaps one of the keenest attempts of recent years to make 
the experience of God real to men is found in W. E. Hocking’s 
work, “ The Meaning of God in Human Experience.” Hocking 
' would make the experience of God so basic that it will control the 
whole of life. Yes, even further: “ Evil becomes a problem only 
because the consciousness of the Absolute is there: apart from this 
fact, the colour of evil would be mere contents of experience.””’ 
Here Hocking maintains with specific reference to evil the general 
idealistic contention that no temporal experience of any sort 
could become a problem for thought were it not for the funda- 
mental God-consciousness that underlies all our thinking. 
Hocking desires earnestly to do justice to this idea. If any- 
where we shall expect that here God is presupposed. 

The human self, says Hocking, placed within the stream of 
experience would have no meaning for itself nor would the 
current of phenomena urge upon us any problem were it not 
that at the outset the consciousness of the Absolute is given. 
The human self without the God-consciousness is but an 
“irrelevant universal.” It is not ourselves but God who is the 
first to be met with in experience. At least if God is not the 
first to be met with we will never meet Him later. No God is 
found at the level of ideas that is not already found at the level of 
sensation.* “ The whole tale of Descartes’ discovery is not told 
in the proposition, I exist, knowing. It is rather told in the 
proposition, I exist knowing the Absolute, or I exist knowing 
God.”* We see how basic Hocking attempts to make the God- 
concept. ‘To show us the originality of the God-consciousness 
Hocking even seeks to restate the ontological argument. We do 
not first have an idea of God in order to deduce from this idea 
of God His existence but the idea itself is the fruit of a more 
fundamental intuition. ‘“ We are only justified in attributing 
reality to an idea of reality if reality is already present in the 
discovery of the idea.”* Such is Hocking’s argument. Despite 
this argument Hocking has not presupposed God. His has been 

Meaning of Ged, p. 203. 
2 Idem., p. 201. 
3 Idem., p. 313- 
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after all an “ Emperical development of Absolutism.”* As to 
form no Theist could wish for a better argument. But Hocking 
has not been faithful to his contention that if God has once been 
seen He remains forever after determinative of our experience. | 
He tells us that early in life we have to face the grim reality that 
has produced us and yet seems to overwhelm its offspring and 
devour it. Immediately we sense our rights and: “ The God- 
idea thus appears as a postulate of our moral consciousness: an 
original object of resolve which tends to make itself good in 
experience.”* The question that must here be pressed is: 
Whence this original sense of justice of which Hocking speaks. 
According to Hocking’s own "mode of reasoning it should begin to 
function because of a God-consciousness which is fundamental 
toit. Only then would his splendid statement of the ontological 
argument be made effective for moral as well as for other ideas, 
But Hocking does not carry his argument through. Just at the 
crucial point he becomes unfaithful to it. For Hocking the first 
functioning of the moral consciousness is independent of God. 
Man meets a universe first and a God afterwards. Thus man is 
the ultimate interpretative category in matters of morality. 
God becomes once more, for Hocking, as for Webb, an Ideal that 
may be and is constantly revised as human thought progresses. 
Before long Hocking tells us that the problem of the religious 
consciousness is a “ problem of the attributes of reality.”* 

It would seem that the foregoing discussion has explained 
why it is that so often Theism and Idealism are considered to be 
close allies while in reality they are enemies. Idealism has 
constantly avowed its friendship towards Theism. Idealism has 
maintained the necessity of presupposing (4) a unity basic to 
diversity, (b) a timeless unity basic to diversity, and (¢) one 
ultimate subject of interpretation. On these points Idealism 
seems to be on the side of Theism. Yet on these points Idealism 
only seems to stand with Theism for Idealism has a/so maintained 
that we must have (a) a plurality as basic as unity (6) a temporal 
plurality as basic as unity, and (¢) a plurality of interpreters of 
Reality. These two conflicting tendencies cannot but seek to 
destroy one another. Logic demands that Idealism choose 


1 D. C, Macintosh, Phil. Rev., v. 23, 1914 p- 270 ff. 
* Meaning of God, p. 147. 

3 Idem., p. 146. 

4 The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 143- 
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between the theistic and the pragmatic motifs. Logic also 
demands that if the pragmatic motif is entertained seriously at all 
it will win out altogether in time. History has amply justified 
the demands of logic. The Absolute of Idealism is today no more — 
than a logical principle and that a changing one. The “ obsoles- 
cence of the eternal” has taken place. Idealism as well as 
_ Pragmatism is a foe of Theism ; the “ Absolute ” is not God. 


C. Van Tit. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-VETTIUS VALENS AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


INTRODUCTORY 


Tue design of the following article is to point out, for the benefit 
of New Testament students in general, some of the approximations 
to its diction which may be found in a comparatively unknown 
Greek astrological treatise, bearing the title Vettii Valentis 
Anthologiarum Libri, the only critical edition of which was 
published at Berlin some twenty years ago. There is room, as 
we shall see, for such a survey; for, though many of these 
parallelisms have been remarked in Moulton and Milligan’s 
Vocabulary, others have been overlooked. A cloud of mystery 
envelops the author, with his Roman appellation and uncertain 
date ; but, before we touch on that obscure problem, we wish to 
bespeak the interest of our readers for a work that at first sight 
appears a mere farrago of hallucinations. What affinity, it may 
very naturally be asked, worth naming can subsist between the 
contents of Holy Writ and these vain dotings of a Pagan sooth- 
sayer ? 
To that query we reply frankly: as regards subject-matter, 
little indeed. They pertain to wholly diverse hemispheres of 
thought ; we might term them polar opposites. For a profound 

yawns betwixt the conception of Providence and Fate, 
“ Fate is blind, Providence full of eyes.” Fate ranks in the 
category of abstract ideas ; whilst the very notion of Providence 
raises our minds to the lofty plane of personality, to the domain 
of a sovereign will and a sovereign choice. That “ Jehovah 
sitteth King for ever” forms to God-fearing hearts a theme of 
constant thanksgiving ; and their rejoicing reaches its acme in 
jubilant assurance that the arbiter of their destinies is no ruthless, 
indiscriminating, petrific Gorgon’s head of doom, but a Disposer of 
events alike holy and benignant; that One and Only Potentate 
whose unerring control, and selection of means with a view to 
ends, will vindicate itself without exception at the day appointed 
for the manifestation of Hts secrets. 

Judicial astrology proffers no such consolatory outlook. In 
contrast with the confidence of God’s children in a Father’s 
wisdom and love, one of the most sottish delusions bred in man’s 
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darkened understanding early took the shape of belief in the sway 
of a cast-iron fatality, paramount over mundane affairs, and 
influential withal over the false gods of his owninvention. Thus 
it came about that the tenor and duration of mortal existence were 
viewed as interwoven with the changeful aspects of the stellar 
heavens ; and their mystical symbols, their tacit signallings from 
afar, deemed capable of decipherment, accessible to patient 
scrutiny. Man has ever been prone to link the grand phenomena 
of nature with his own puny concerns, to make himself in short 
the measure of the universe. Inscribed on the brow of night 
might be read in shining characters the legend that order was 
“* Heaven’s first law ” ; and on that unchallengeable basis, coupled 
with the theorem of a fixed concatenation between the upper and 
nether spheres, astrology, like its baser brood, fortune-telling, or 
the vulgar cant of our day about “ lucky stars,” reared its aerial 
superstructure, till, as-it fondly dreamed, the Babel-tower grew 
conterminous with the upper firmament, and tapped its occult 
portents of good or ill for the behoof of the builders and their 
clients. | | 

Underneath the brilliantly spangled skies of Mesopotamia, 
with their jewelled lamps studding the serene expanse overhead, 
as in Southern California today, astronomy could be prosecuted 
to rare advantage. Abraham knew these constellations right well, 
and so did the Chaldean sages of his birthplace. The rudiments of 
the science were quickly mastered. The signs of the zodiac can 
be traced by the clue of the precession of the equinoxes to a very 
remote epoch. A connexion was next assumed between the stars 
in their courses aloft and the stargazers conning their motions 
from below. The figments of horoscopy are founded primarily 
on the planetary influence ascendent at the hour of an infant’s 
birth. The establishment of the zodiac however complicated 
the process by introducing the consideration of the sign through 
which a given planet might be passing at the time. By means 
of this artificial configuration of the heavens a more specious 
coadjustment was secured with the chequered pattern of human 
life. Our author was an ardent believer in, and leading expounder 
of this pseudo-science, and his lucubrations have come down to us 
fairly intact. They were not unknown to the Middle Ages, and a 
MS. transcribed from the Vatican text was bequeathed by John 
Selden to the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and made use of by 
him in one or two of his works. The dissertation De annis 
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climactericts of Salmacius aloo on the treatise of 
Valens. 

We may add, par parenthése, that the pretensions of astrology 
were not unchallenged by such sceptics of the ancient world as 
Sextus Empiricus, or such philosophical theists as;Philo. Manilius 
however treats schemes of nativity as positively regnant. Inmost 
quarters they were accredited ; and it would be hard to say whether 
Cicero or Tacitus disbelieved them or no. Nearly all the Roman 
Emperors, Tiberius notoriously, dabbled lavishly in this branch 
of “ black art.” Christianity alone, where professed with any 
purity, has proved its triumphant antagonist. The fact that 
Savonarola wrote against its claims was one of the many signs of 
the wane of medievalism. Calvin followed in his wake. Such an 
excellent classical scholar as the latter had no doubt read the case 
against astrology elaborated by the philosopher Favorinus in Aulus 
Gellius. He quotes the argument drawn by Persius (Sat. vi. 18) 
from the case of twins with life-stories utterly dissimilar, and 
instances the carnage of a great battle-field, all of whose victims 
cannot possibly have had converging horoscopes. Having shown 
its absurdity on rational grounds, Calvin concludes his arraign- 
ment by adducing the testimony of the Hebrew prophets against 
its vaticinations. 

But the interest of Vettius Valens to us lies in another 
direction than his futile astrological “ patter,” one suggested to 
every observant student of Moulton and Milligan by the frequency 
of the references made to him in that comprehensive work. This 
circumstance has led us to read him through for ourselves; and 
in so doing we have observed such a number of unnoticed 
parallelisms of usage that they form quite a supplement to those 
amassed in the above-mentioned lexicon. It is in proportion as 
Valens deviates from his professional jargon into passages of a 
more general bearing that his diction draws closest to New 
Testament models. It will be well, we think, to detain the reader 
no longer on the threshold, but at once give samples of the fresh 
materials thus brought to light, ere we seek in conclusion to locate 
their mysterious author in his proper chronological niche. 


I. ApproxIMATING 


We shall notice in the first place some similar or .identical 
phrases which reward a careful investigation of his pages. Of 
course we cannot expect coincidences of expression with the 
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Greek Testament amid the profusion of astrological technicalities 
that encumber the bulk of the work. Fortunately for us, however, 
Vettius now and then waxes reflective or rhetorical, and in such 
contexts his Hellenistic Greek approximates to the Scriptural 
type more closely than any other known to us, unless it be Arrian’s 
Epictetus. ‘There is no token, however, of conscious imitation, 
or first-hand acquaintance with the Christian oracles. A single 
mention of a soothsayer named Abraham, and one passing reference 
to “sabbatical days,” form the sole tokens of the slightest 
acquaintance with Judaism or its evangelical consummation. 

1. Every reader of Paul’s grand resurrection-chapter will 
recall the sublime passage beginning: “‘ But some one will say” 
(1 Cor. xv. 35). The same formula occurs in Jas. ii. 18. We are 
not aware of its currency in classical Greek. It is striking there- 
fore to come across aAX’ épei tis twice over in Valens (II. 40, 
VI. 1), used precisely as in Paul and James, to introduce an 
objection about to be rebutted. 


2. In Heb. xiii. 5 the precept, “‘ Be content with your lot! ” 
meets the reader’s eye. But it is not without a thrill of surprise 
that we encounter this unwonted phrase, apxovyra: rois 
in a passage of Vettius (V. 9). There is a singular anacoluthon, 
a sort of nominativus pendens, in the text of Hebrews here. If 
however we may treat the expression as proverbial, it would 
serve to explain the syncopated syntax, just as,e.g.,in the aphorism 
Least said, soonest mended, or in the title of Shakespeare’s drama, 
Love’s Labour Lost. 


3. All must own that the locution, “ to bring from darkness 
to light” (ex oxdrous eis pas ayev), has a peculiarly Biblical 
ring. Yet Valens employs this expression (IV. 5) to denote, 
not of course any spiritual metamorphosis, but an illuminative 
phase of planetary influence. 


4. Some sections of his work seem more definitely completed 
than others which he has left “ in the rough” ; and that circum- 
stance is marked by the appended postscript: rovro ro BiBAiov 
reréherrat. It answers the purpose of our Finis, and appears 
furthermore to indicate that these portions have received his 
finishing touch. Who can fail to be reminded thereby of the 
grand “It is finished” of John xix. 30, where, by the use of the 
same verb in the same perfect tense, the Divine Consummator 
has for ever set His seal on His own accomplished task ? 
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5. The much-debated compound Oedrveveros (2 Tim. 
iii. 16), hardly met with elsewhere, save in one passage of 
Plutarch’s Morals (904), where it occurs as an epithet of dreams, 
greets us in an interesting passage of our author (IX. 1), in which 
he echoes Horace’s divine particula aurae by the assertion, 
Tt Oeiov ev Oedrvevorov Snusovpynua,’ a fairly conclusive 
proof that, as Dr. Warfield has elaborately argued, the word 
bears a passive sense. Valens also makes use of the word 
BeopopeicOa: (II. 36), like Menander in his Theophorumene, to 
signalise some form of divine “ inspiration ” or actuation: cf. 
2 Pet. i. 21. 

6. The rare use of ¢avracia for pomp, display (Acts xxv. 23) 
is paralleled by Valens’ virtual repetition of Luke’s phrase in nie 
pera pavracias (I. 21). 

7. Again, in Luke’s narrative of the centurion whose 
servant lay sick, we find him describing himself as a man “ set 
under authority ” (vii. 8). Here once more Valens reproduces 
the familiar phrase (II. 25), couched in the commoner genitive 
construction with the addition of an explanatory word (v1 
érépww efovoias rerayuevn), to designate the status of a- 
subordinate official. 

8. One of the most salient features in Matthew’s delineation 
of the Gadarene demoniacs consists in the characterisation of 
them as xaAeroi Alay (viii. 28). This unusual collocation of 
words seems meant to mark their utter intractability. Now 
Vettius, in a context (V. 12) tinged with medical terminology, 
uses precisely the same phrase twice over to denote a peculiarly 
obstinate and hopeless obduracy. The majority of these verbal 
coincidences have not attracted the notice of any expositor known 
tous; but Moulton and Milligan have observed Valens’ employ- 
ment (vii. 5) of the quasi-medical diagnosis pvois aluaros, met 
with in the evangelists Luke and Mark, in reference to a case of 
hemorrhage. We may subjoin the Pauline & acdeveig yiverOau 
(1 Cor. ii. 3), a description of physical weaknéss which Vettius 
(IV. 7) alleges to be suspended on certain planetary aspects ; and 
the similar formation, yiverOax, conjoined with the 
noun ¢pey (IV. 25), the selfsame expression that the apostle 
makes use of (Acts xxii. 17) in rec the trance that befell him 
in the Temple. 


i.e., @ God-breathed piece of workmanship, an affirmation adds, 
with Gen. ii. 7. 
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9. The English term epiphany reminds us of its special 
application to the two Messianic Advents. Jeremy Taylor applies 
it to the transfiguration, not improperly in view of Luke’s choice 
of the cognate verb (i. 79) to indicate the forthshining of the day- 
spring from on high. The metaphor is that of the orb of day 
shining out in all his splendour. It is not surprising therefore to 
find this astronomical figure reproduced in Valens in a form 

recalling Tit. ii. 13, which meets us again in Arrian’s Epictetus, 
III. 22, namely ai ai eripavera. 


10. Paul taught the men of Athens (Acts xvii. 31) that 
Christ’s resurrection “ affords a pledge ” that God has appointed 
Him Judge of all. An instance of the same phrase riotiv rapexew 
used in the same sense occurs in Val. VII. 5. 


11. Another Pauline expression that finds an echo in 
Valens (II. 9) consists in the phrase ev guAaxais (cf. Lat. in 
| — which presents itself in Acts xxvi. 10, 2 Cor. 
vi, 5, Xi. 23. 

12. The well-known description of the powers that be as 
“ ordained of God ” (Rom. xiii. 1) gains fresh emphasis from the 
circumstance that Valens employs the selfsame combination of 
words rerayueva, II. 25) to specify “ constituted 
authorities.” 

13. Finally, a thing we should viii expect, were it not 
for the evidence of votive inscriptions, and certain passages in 
Epictetus and Marcus Antoninus, we encounter, amid the 
astrological babble of our author, one or two devout sentiments, 
however impoverished in content, that strike familiarly on the 
Christian ear. Such are Oep evxapiorovow (IV. 15), a phrase 
in which Paul purposely prefers rw Oew, that none may mistake 
his meaning; and a recognition of superhuman aid, rov Oeot 
cuvepyouvros (IX. 1), which at once suggests the wording of 
Mark xvi. 20. 


II. Srncre Worps 


So much for approximating phrases. In our notice of single 
words, we must consult brevity. We shall classify them dually, 
neticing first assimilations to the New Testament vocabulary in 
words of very sparse occurrence, and secondly in cases which cast 
light on their signification. : 
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1. Rare Words. 

(i) ovvoyy (Luke xxi. 25, 2 Cor. ii. 4) furnishes a good 
example. In the sense of anguish, hardly an instance outside the 
LXX. can be discovered, though the verb owexec@a: bore the 
correlative meaning long before. But it occurs a score of times 
in Valens, sometimes perhaps, as we have noted below, in the sense 
of legal detention; but elsewhere (e.g., in VII. 5) in.the Biblical 
meaning of distress. (ii.) The verb deryuarifew (Col. ii. 15, 
cf. Matt. i. 19, to put to shame, gibbet, is nowhere met with in this 
sense, even in the papyri, though the scanty examples of 
rapaderyuarifey (Heb. vi. 6) confirm the received interpreta- 
tion. But the noun deyuariouds, exposure, finger of scorn, 
reappears thrice in Valens (I. 22, [V. 23) as a form of contume- 
lious treatment not very distinctly defined. (iii.) save for one 
passage of Aristotle, the verb ¢yxpareverOa (1 Cor. vii. 9, ix. 25) 
to practise abstinence, has no warrant in Greek literature. Here 
too Valens comes to our aid by using it (II. 40). (iv.) He also 
(II. 31, VII. 5) adopts the LXX. term for grandees (ueysoraves), 
found in Mark vi. 21, and twice in the Apocalypse, which seems 
to have had a Jewish currency to begin with, and then to have 
acquired a status in Latin writers of the silver age. (v.) The quasi- 
medical use of dxAcioOa, to be afflicted with (Lk. vi. 18 R.T., Acts v. 
16), which has lately been called in question, is amply sustained 
by the practice of Valens, who employs the verb with specifications 
of disease, and makes cwuatixal dyAjoas his stock-term for 
“bodily maladies.” (vi) wx@jmepov (2 Cor. xi. 25). This 
interesting formation was clearly requisitioned to denote a day of 
twenty-four hours, in contrast with the abridged reckoning of 
“ the third day,” etc., common both to sacred and profane litera- 
ture. It is found in a fragment of Plutarch (dA» wxOnuépe, 
Mor. vii. 54, Teubner) descriptive of a voyage, and may pass for a 
nautical term. Astronomers likewise needed such an expression ; 
So Valens (VIII. 6, IX. 4) has recourse to the equivalent 
nuepovixriov (vii). In 1 Cor. ix. 27, Paul uses the verb dovAaywyeiy, 
to make one’s thrall. Arrian’s Epictetus furnishes a counterpart 
to this phrase ; but Vettius’ negative compound adovAaywyrros, 
“unenthralled,” yields a welcome addition to our slender 
means of illustrating it. These approximations to the New Testa- 
ment might be multiplied ; but we forbear. Such scarce words 
as éxrpwua, dorarow (1 Cor. iv. 11), to shift about (four times in 


Valens), a semi-astrological vocable, apxerds, Onpiouayeiy, 
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and the metaphorical usage of ¢wricuds, 
gwriferPa:, all of them find an echo in the pages of our author. 

2. Nor are Illustrative Suggestions lacking. (i.) We are 
not aware that anyone has observed Valens’ predilection for the 
favourite verb of Luke, carafiovc@a, corresponding with the 
Lat. dignari. Our author would seem to employ it as a kind of 
technical term for promotion. His use of it in reference to 
parties “ deemed worthy ” of undying fame (V. 9), or advance to 
honour or power (I. 21, II. 21), suggests that in such connexions 
as Acts v. 41, or 2 Thess. i. 5, there may lie a hint of preferment 
or reward, in this case, to be sure, not of debt but of grace, 
(ii.) The characteristically Petrine verb ornpifew (vide Luke xxii. 
32), together with its derivatives ornpryuds, acripixros, 
all have their place in Valens’ vocabulary. How plainly they 
convey to him the notion of stedfastness appears from his remark 
that, despite their name, the planets have a configuration that is 
stable and uniform (éeornprymevn, VI. 1). (iii.) Much nonsense 
has been written concerning the sheer inadmissibility of the old 
translation of Phil. ii. 16, “‘ holding forth the word of life,” and 
all manner of grotesque substitutes for it have been propounded, 
notwithstanding the clear example of such a sense of éewréyxew 
pointed out in Theocr. XIII. 46. The fact that Paul’s figure 
here is an astronomical one seems to be generally ignored. Yet 
the noun ¢woripes in the previous verse intimates /uminaries not 
merely in the LXX. and the papyrj, but in Valens himself (II. 32) ; 
and he repeatedly makes use of the verb eréyey (e.g. in IV. 21, 
22, V. 11) to express the tidings which particular conjunctions of 
the stars tender or present to the sons of men. They may 
“ announce,” for instance, a year of drought. Surely this usage 
lends support to the traditional rendering. (iv.) Another term 
_ round which controversy has gathered, the éxiAvois of 2 Pet. i. 20, 
bids fair to receive its quietus from Valens’ unequivocal restriction 
of it (IV. 11, V. 9, etc.) to the sense of elucidation, interpretation 
(Germ. Auflésung), after the model of its parent verb. (v.) Vettius 
likewise employs the verb aoroyeiv, found thrice in the Epistle 
to Timothy, absolutely (I. 22, VI. 1, LX. 11), as the Germans use 
feblschlagen, and we say “to miss one’s aim.” ‘The term was 
evidently required in later Greek as a subaltern to auapravew, 
which was gradually acquiring an ethical connotation of its own. 

But we must be mindful not to cloy our readers with a surfeit 
of technical details. We therefore deliberately omit the discussion 
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of grammatical analogies, such as the imperatival infinitive in the 
apodosis of a conditional clause, of which some have found an 
instance in our Lord’s prayer in the Garden (Luke xxii. 42, v.l.), 
a construction occurring twice (V. 11, [X. 6) in this treatise ; 
or the indeclinable *)vjpys suspected in Jn. i. 14, Acts vi. 5, 
copiously attested by the papyri from the first century onwards, 
and exemplified in Val. VIII. 3. From a host of further 
applicants for notice we can adduce only a few miscellaneous 
samples, more or less typical of the rest. 

(a) The verb Yixe, like carayvyew elsewhere, and its 
substantive ywvéis, assume in Valens (I. 22, II. 37) the rare figura- 
tive sense of dispiritment or “ cooling down” of ardour. That is 
the meaning our Lord assigns to this word in Matt. xxiv. 12. 
(6) In another Gospel (Luke xxii. 63) we are told that the soldiers 
who “held Jesus mocked Him.” Deissmann and the papyri- 
translators are disposed to affix the meaning arrest to the verb 
avvexev here employed. But that stage of the tragedy was now 
over, and Luke uses the present or imperfect tense. The truth 
is, the word signifies to detain, not to arrest. It represents not 
gefangen nehmen, but gefangen halten. Valens introduces it (II. 40) 
in reference to the victims of banditti, “sentenced, held fast 
(cvexeOévres) and strangled.” (¢) The evrepicraros of Heb. 
xii. I is confessedly a hard nut tocrack. Half-a-dozen renderings 
are conceivable; but we hold that the old version derives 
countenance from Valens’ constant use of the noun 7epicracis 
to express the conception of straits, “embarrassments.” When 
Epictetus applies the epithet awepioraros to Diogenes (Arr. IV., 
I, 159) Liddell and Scott translate the term “solitary,” a 
description much more applicable to Timon. We venture to 
think that our adjective unencumbered would be nearer the mark ; 
for Diogenes’ chief boast was that he was not hampered by circum- 
stances. In Hebrews evrepicraros manifestly carries, as it 
can do, an active sense, and we do not believe it can be better 
paraphrased than in Diodati’s noble Italian version: atto a darct 
impaccto. (d) The scarce émoyvew of Luke xxiii. 5 (to wax 
insistent or prevail) finds a welcome parallel in Val. I. 22, IV. 
14; and his compound érepoceBéeiv suffices to warrant Paul’s 
combinations érepod:dackeiv, érepofvyeiv. His ; phrase avaccevai 
for ruination, topsyturvydom (I. I, IV. 24) 
likewise casts light on the use of the verb in Acts xv. 24. 
(¢) Unless in Philo, the noun SpaBéeiov, prize, is of rare occurrence ; 
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so we are the more glad to encounter the phrase ro ApaBeiov 
amoveuey twice over in Vettius (IV. 11, VII. 5), and the cognate 
verb SpaBevew (IX. 15), to arbitrate, much as it is used in Col. 
iii. 15. The yet rarer compound of Col. ii. 18, which is almost 
unique, meets us a little earlier (IX. 7) in the phrase caraSpaBevew 
tiv orev, which appears to signify “to domineer over the 
rest.” Pace Lightfoot, we take the prefix cara to be emphatic,’ 
and should not hesitate to translate the Colossian verse: “ Let no 
man browbeat you...” (f) The opxifev with double accus. 
of Mark. v. 7, Acts xix. 13, is neither classical not warranted by the 
LXX. But the construction appears in inscriptions, and thrice 
in Valens (IV. 11, VII. 1, 5), and so does dpacis in the seemingly 
Hebraistic connotation of vision. (g) Finally, our readers will 
recall James’ notable verb xa\waywyeiv, for a metaphorical 
use of which commentators have had recourse to Lucian. But we 
meet it twice with a figurative application in Vettius (VI. 2, VIII. 
5),who moreover confers on Nemesis the gruff epithet xa\wwaywyos. 
Here we too must draw bridle! 


III. 


But before making a dead halt, we have promised to say a 
word touching our travelling companion, the astrologer himself. 
To fulfil this pledge is no easy business, for a baffling obscurity 
_ overhangs his career. His occasional ‘outbursts of gasconade 
manifest how solicitous he was of posthumous fame; yet the 
twilight of semi-oblivion has enshrouded him almost beyond 
recognition. The monastic scholar to whom we are indebted for 
the Berlin edition casts but scanty light on the subject in his Latin 
preface. One personal note, and one only, breaks in on the 
_ wearisome monotony of Valens’ technicalities. It consists of a 
pathetic heart-throb over the loss of an invaluable nursling or 
pupil (9perres), whom in his grief he entitles precious, the same 
epithet Luke confers on Gamaliel (Acts v. 34), and through whose 
decease and the distraction of mind it caused him he excuses the 
disjointed condition of his Third Book. The main reason for 
assigning his date to the second century lies in the circumstance 
that, by way of supporting the pretensions of his science, he 
draws up a series of horoscopes of Roman Emperors, reaching as 
far as Marcus Aurelius. But a passage occurs in one MS. of his 


t It is so in the similar caradvvacrevew of Acts x. 38, Jas. ii. 6 (lord it over), reproduced 
exactly in Val. v. 9. | | 


a. 
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First Book which extends the imperial divination-table to 
Gordianus, a century later. This is pronounced an interpola- 
tion. The absence of any allusion to Ptolemy, though other 
astrologers are freely quoted, is held to indicate that they were 
contemporaries. In their chronological data therefore the German 
editor, and his learned coadjutors, are presumably correct. It 
may be noted that Valens cites at length two Egyptian astrologers 
Petosiris and Nechepso, provisionally assigned to the second 
century B.c. Petosiris receives mention as a typical astrologer 
in Juvenal (vi. §80), and both names are coupled together as 
authorities on this topic by Pliny Secundus (NV .H., ii. 21, vii. 50). 

But the question is not conclusively settled even now ; for, 
although Kroll ignores the fact, it needs to be remarked that the 
only Vettius Valens known to Roman biography was a physician 
of that name who flourished in the reign of Claudius, and was put 
to death for an alleged intrigue with Messalina (Tac. Ann. xi. 31, 
35; Plin. N.H. xxix. 5). Pliny adds that this Valens was the 
“founder of a new school” (novam institutt sectam) ; and from a 
note in Franzius’ edition extracted from the Jesuit Hardouin, in 
which he is said to have “ written Anthologies and treated of 
climacteric years,” it is evident that some scholars of note have 
identified Pliny’s Valens with our author. Kroll says nothing of 
all this ; but he lays stress on the vague laments of neglect found in 
Vettius as plain proofs of his poverty. They may not altogether 
suit the Claudian Vettius; but such complaints seem to us 
occasioned mainly by the measures periodically adopted for state 
reasons to expel the scheming mathematici from Rome, a class of _ 
which Tacitus avers that they were always being denounced, 
yet always harboured.* The real difficulty in the way of such an 
identification rests in the consideration that it would force us to 
delete the entire body of imperial horoscopes as a subsequent 
interpolation inserted in a re-issue of the work. For that no 
adequate ground can be alleged ; though we would point out that 
the editor himself rejects one half of the catalogue, and reminds us 
that an “ anthology” is peculiarly susceptible of modifications 
from later hands. Valens’ treatise is loosely knit, and of that 
class which could without injury be brought up to date. Certain 
it is that our Valens makes liberal use of medical terms, especially 
in Bk. V, where prognostications of disease come under his notice. 
We are well content, however, to accept him as a second century 

1 Genus hominum quod im civitate nostra et vetabitur semper et retinebitur (Hist. i, 22). 
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witness to the authenticity of the deposit of Divine truth delivered 
to the infant church of the first century as her inspired rule of 
faith. As an interpreter of stellar telegraphy we esteem his work 
rubbish ; but, as Pliny the Elder has observed, “ no book is so 
bad that some profit cannot be made of it”; and the profit of 
Valens, as we have sought to show, consists in the cross-lights he 
reflects on the text of the Greek New Testament. 


Epmunp K. Simpson. 
Ipswich. 
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EFFECTUAL CALLING 


I. Does the Bible teach Effectual Calling ? 
The Greek word “ kaled,” translated call, is used in several 


different senses. 

To call, accordingly, may mean: (1) to call with the voice. 
Thus in Mark i. 20, “ straight way he called them: And they 
left their father Zebedee in the ship”; John x. 3, “ he calleth 
his own sheep by name.” (2) To summon authoritatively, Acts 
xxiv. 2, “ And when he was called, Tertullus began to accuse 
him.” (3) To invite, Matt. xxii. 3, “ and sent forth his servants 
to call them that were bidden.” (4) To appoint to office, Heb. 
v. 4, “ No man taketh the honour unto himself but he that is 
called to God.” (5) To name, Matt. i. 21, “ Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus.” (6) To call (effectually) so as to secure a thorough- 
going response of the kind desired (said of God). 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
“a people for God’s own possession that he may show forth the 
excellence of him who called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light ”; v. 10, “ Who called you into his eternal glory 
in Christ ” ; Rom. viii. 28-30, “‘ We know that to them that love 
God all things work together for good, even to them that are 
the called according to his purpose ” ; (29) “'For whom he fore- 
knew he also foreordained to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the first born among many brethren ” ; 
(30) “ And whom he foreordained them he also called and whom 
he called them he also justified and whom he justified them he 
also glorified.” In this passage “the called” of verse 28 are 
referred to in verse 30, in the clause “‘ them he also called,” and 
of them it is affirmed, “ them he also justified,” and further 
affirmed, “ them he also glorified.” The call in the mind of the 
apostle, and of the inspiring Spirit in this passage, is clearly an 
effectual call—one that secures a response of thé whole soul— 
those called believe, are justified and ultimately glorified. The 
“ purpose ” of God (verse 28) insures the justification, sanctifica- 
tion and glorification of them. Their call is one which does not 
take effect on the ear merely; it is one which is responded to 
by the whole man, one that is effectual. It is worth while, at 
this point, to notice that the term “ called” (“ klétois”’”) used 
in the clause, “ them that are called according to his purpose ” 


26 
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(in verse 28) occurs ten times in the New Testament: Twice 
of Paul, as called to the office of apostle (Rom. i. 1; 1 Cor. i. 1) ; 
once, of some who receive the external call of the Word (Matt. 
xxii. 14); seven times of those so called as to secure the right 
response of the whole man—of the effectually called (Rom. i. 6, 7 ; 
viii. 28 ; 1 Cor. i. 22,24; Judei.; Rev. xvii. 14). 

We should notice also “ calling ” (“‘ klésis””) occurs in the 
New Testament eleven times: once in the sense of business, 
or trade, 1 Cor. vii. 20, “ Let each man abide in that calling 
wherein he was called,” ; ten times in the sense of éffectual calling, 
Rom. xi. 29, “‘ The gifts and calling of God are irrevocable,” 
1 Cor. i. 26, “ For behold your calling brethren, that not many 
wise after the flesh . . . are called,” Eph. i. 18, “ That ye 
may know what is the hope of his calling,” Phil. iii. 14, “‘ Toward 
the goal, unto the prize of the calling of God in Christ Jesus,” 
2 Thes. i. 11, “ That our God may count you worthy of your 
calling,” 2 Tim. i. 9, “ Who hath saved us and called us with an 
holy calling, according to his purpose which was given us in 
Christ Jesus, before times eternal,” Heb. iii. 1, “ Holy brethren, 
partakers of a heavenly calling,” 2 Peter i. 10, “ Give the more 
diligence to make your calling and election sure.” Without 
doubt the Bible teaches of a calling which is heeded by the 
called. 

In further confirmation of this fact, j it should be noted that 
the Greek word for church (“ ekklésia ”’) ”) signifies symbolically 
a company called forth—a body constituted by calling. It is 
the term applied in the New Testament to the assembly of 
believers or the faithful. The church is the body of the called 
out. But as it is true that “ they are not all Israel that are of 
Israel ” (Rom. ix. 6), so it is true that not all that profess to be 
of the called, have been reached in heart and soul by the call— 
true that not all of them have been so reached that they have 
given a vital response to the call in spirit, soul and body. Some 
men, though they have received very pressing sorts of invitations 
to accept offered salvation, have refused. Some have professed 
to accept and have nevertheless givén no genuine acceptance. 
Some have made no pretence of having accepted. Some have 
openly scoffed. Since man is “dead in trespasses and sins ” 
this’ rejection, and indifference and contempt are not to be 
wondered at. . If we only thought straight from Biblical premises 
touching the natural man’s sinfulness, more of mystery would 
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appear in any man’s acceptance than in his rejecting the divine 
call to salvation. 

From the Scriptures cited, it is clear thatthe Bible teaches 
of a call that may with correctness be termed, “‘ effectual calling,” 
and that it also teaches of another call that can not be so termed, 
since it is not accepted. 

The question which next presents itself is : 


II. How does the call which secures no vital response which is not 
accepted differ from the effectual calling—the call which is 
accepted with head and heart? How does this call con- 
sidered objectively to the called differ from the effectual 
call ? 


These calls as they come from God, have much in common. 
They contain in common a depiction of every attractive feature 
_ of a life for God set forth in the Scriptures, and every repellant 
feature of a life not in harmony with God set forth therein. 
The whole Scripture is an invitation and an argument in support 
of that invitation to be quit of rebellion against God and to accept 
His overtures of mercy, to all to whom they come; and these 
invitations and warnings are usually accompanied by certain 
convicting and convincing operations of the Holy Spirit. These 
calls go just as widely as the Scriptures themselves go. But 
no one accepts either simply because of what they contain in 
common. 

The call which is followed by a vital acceptance on the part 
of the called, consists in these elements and in addition, of the 
work of God’s Spirit, whereby “ convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel.” 

The ancient Pelagians denied that the Holy Spirit produced 
any change in the heart except by persuasion chiefly through the 
Scriptures. This was a natural view for them to take since they 
held the false psychological tenet that man has full ability of will 
to cease from sinning at any time. The Semi-Pelagians have 
held that man must, of himself desire to cease from sin ;, and 
that, thereupon, God may be expected to aid him in carrying 
out his desires—that is, that man must first start toward godly 
living ; but that to carrying on the process he must have, and may 
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count on, divine grace, “ which is promised.” The Arminian 
admits the doctrine of man’s total depravity, and that, con- 
sequently man can do nothing perfectly good unless he be aided 
by divine grace ; but holds that Christ died equally for all, that 
God grants to every man ability to do all that is required of him, 
upon his co-operating with the grace given. A trouble with the 
' Arminians is that the tenet that God grants to every man ability 
to do all that is required of him has support neither of the Bible 
nor the uninspired reason. The Lutheran Synergists had already 
adopted the parallel of the Arminian view. Modern Rationalists 
tend toward a view closely akin to if not identical with the Pela- 
gians, of the will on the one hand and of regeneration on the 
other. This Immanual Kant seems to have taught that the 
freedom of which man is possessed is the: power of determining 
the will by the moral law, uninfluenced by desire ; and that the 
new birth which he seems to have regarded as the subjection of 
the propensities, which make up our fundamental disposition— 
to the will, is by an act of man’s own will. 

To return to the Arminian view. It asserts that the calls— 
common and effectual—are the same, as far as God’s disposition 
toward man is concerned to all under the Gospel; and that 
the apparent difference is only in their results ; “‘ which difference 
is made merely by man’s free-will.”” This Arminian assertion 
may be briefly disproved by these considerations : (a) a difference 
between the nature of God’s calls is clearly indicated by Scripture, 
Matt. xxii, 14 (2), “ For many are called but few are chosen.” 
John vi. 44, 45, “ No man can come unto me except the Father 
who hath sent me draw him: and I will raise him up at the last 
day. It is written in the prophets, And they shall all be taught 
of God. Every one that hath heard from the Father and hath 
learned, cometh unto me.” (b) The call that secures a vital 
and thorough-going response is a result of God’s electing love 
but the issue proves that not all are elect. Rom. viii. 28, “ To 
them that are the called according to his purpose”; viii. 30, 
“ And whom he foreordained, them he also called” ; xi. 28, 29, 
“But as touching the election, they are beloved for the sake of the 
fathers. For the gifts and calling of God are not repented of.” 
(c) Ig the call only differed in the answer made to it by the free 
will of man, 1 Cor. iv. 17 (“ Who maketh thee to differ ? and what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive ? but if thou didst receive 
it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it ? ”) would 
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not be true. Nor would Rom. ix. 16 (“ So then it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth but of Him that hath 
mercy ”) be true; and Paul would be talking nonsense in 1 Cor. 
i, 20, 21, “ For behold your calling, brethren, that not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called ; 
but God chose the foolish things of the world, that he might 
put to shame them that are wise ; and God chose the weak things 
of the world, that he might put to shame the things that are 
strong.””* 

It thus appears that according to His word, God makes a 
big difference between call and call—between the call that is 
hearkened to in our spiritual depths, and the call which teaches 
and invites but does not revolutionise the will. The latter— 
the call which does not include the effectual working of the 
Holy Spirit, renewing the will, revolutionising the active and 
practical powers of man called by the work and affected by the 
convicting powers of the Holy Spirit—wins no true follower to 
Christ. 

Our Arminian friends say, “‘ Why, if there be those two 
differing calls, and if the ‘common’ call is never heeded, does 
God issue the common call at all?” 

It may be answered : 

Ist. How else could the effectual call be delivered to man 
and woman for whom it was intended? Every positive element 
in the common call inheres in the effectual call. These objectors 
should show therefore how the effectual call could be sounded 
forth in all the world without setting forth the elements which 
go to make up the common call ; how salvation could be presented 
as attractive to the effectually called without setting forth the 
contents of the common call—how faith in Christ could be 
evoked without preaching the elements of which the common 
call is constituted ; how the effectually called can be treated as 
free, self-determining agents in the matter gf acceptance of 
Christ and growth in holiness except by preaching the contents 
of the common call? These objectors will hardly say that God 
should have first herded out those to receive the effectual call 
from the others and then delivered to them the call and that he 
should have refused the others even the common call? . 

2nd. The common call—the declaration of the plan of 
salvation—of the duty resting on every man to repent and believe, 


* Dabney’s Theology, p. 555. 
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and obey God’s holy law, of the declaration of the motives 
which should influence the sinner’s mind, in view of God’s 
law, of His love for the world, and of his promise to receive 
all who shall repent and believe—is no mean blessing. Non- 
believing men show that when they are not befogged in mind, 
_ they often seek such privileges for themselves and for their 
children. They have seen corners of their towns or of their 
mountain coves immensely bettered by the introduction of such 
privileges. | 
3rd. In making the common call universal, God purposed 
the manifestation of His holiness and of His compassion of nature 
toward all natural creatures, in dissuading them against sin and 
self-ruin. Because He is holy, He necessarily hates sin and has 
the divine urge to dehort against sin. Simply because God has 
not determined to use in a given sinner’s behalf His almighty 
recreative power to remould his rebellious nature, is He to be 
denied the expression of His hatred of sin, and His desire that 
the sinners turn to Him? And may He not, though for wise 
and righteous reasons He pass a sinner by without saving him 
eternally, still long to make the sinner’s future less intolerable ; 
and may He not therefore express a genuine compassion for him ? 
Why may He not say : Ezek. xxxiii. 11, “ As I live, saith the Lord 
_ Jehovah, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that 
he may turn from his wicked way and live. Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil. ways for why will ye die, Oh house of Israel ? ” 
Psalm Ixxxi. 13, “ Oh that my people would hearken unto me, 
that Israel would walk in my ways.” 1 Tim. ii. 4, “‘ Who would 
have all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
God may long for a thing which He has not purposed to bring 
about. There are wise reasons why He should not intervene to 
bring it about by His almighty power. May He not nevertheless 
express a desire which He sees He should not gratify ?, Why, in 
fine, may He not by publishing universally the common call make 
it clear to the universe—that He not only has swept every objec- 
tive obstacle to salvation out of man’s way but has published 
the fact the world over in making the common call? Why may 
He not thus vindicate Himself, when men perish? For many 
reasons, among which these suggested may be found, God saw the 
importance of the common call. 
The Arminian holds that God has willed the salvation of 
all men; that He has called every man to win salvation, has 
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given to all men severally grace sufficient to enable him to win it, 
if he will use it. The Arminian maintains that, if God does not 
give to those who have received the common call grace enabling 
them to obey it, He is wanting in wisdom or sincerity. 

But that God is wise in inviting and commanding all to 
receive and obey all that is offered and commanded in the Gospel 
has already appeared. It is one of the best possible means of 
expressing His benevolence toward all men. It is a means of 
clearing himself in the eyes of the universe, when sinners plunge 
on in their evil courses to their eternal ruin. It is the best 
possible way to gather in and build up His elect. 

That He is sincere in issuing the common call, He teaches 
by the very earnestness of His language, in Scripture after Scrip- 
ture. Ezek. xxxiii. 11, “ As I live, saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his wicked way and live. Turn ye, turn ye from your 
evil ways ; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?” In Scripture, 
God represents Himself as giving admonitions and invitations 
to men of whom at the same time He declares that He intends 
to permit them to destroy themselves. He sends Isaiah to preach 
to His people (Isa. i. 18), “‘ Come now and let us reason together, 
saith Jehovah, though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
Yet He knew how Israel had behaved and would behave, Isa. vi. 9. 
In Matt. xxiii. 33-35, our Lord is represented as saying: “ Ye 
serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment 
of hell? Therefore, behold I send unto you prophets, and wise 
men, and scribes: some of them shall ye kill and crucify: and 
some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute 
from city to city; that upon you may come all the righteous 
blood shed on earth, from the blood of Abel the righteous unto 
the blood of Zachariah, son of Barachiah, whom ye slew between 
the sanctuary and the altar.” And verse 37, ,“O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children, 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings 
and ye would not. Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” 
God avows the doing of the very thing which our Arminian 
brother avows He can not do. He impliés in the strongest way 
His sincerity. For undisclosed but good reasons God does not 
give volitional expression to all His desires. 
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The providence of God teaches though more vaguely the 
same lesson. Paul writes in Rom. ii. 4, “‘ Not knowing that the 
goodness of God (His benevolence) leadeth thee to repentance.” 
It has been well argued : “ If His admitting sinners to the gospel 
call, whom He yet foresees to be bent on their own destruction, 
is insincere, and the reality of His benefit therein is doubted, 
because He never efficaciously purposed to cause them to repent, 
His providential goodness also is no true goodness. But what 
sinner believes that ? We have here every feature, in which, 
Arminians say, their difficulty inheres. ‘Those earthly blessings 
are overtures of mercy, and are intended as such. God foresees 
their neglect and the continued impenitence of the recipients. 
Physically, He is able to add to these suasives the other means, 
and the efficacious grace, which would certainly bring the reci- 
pients to repentance. But He does not see fit to add them.” 

God may see reasons why He should make one man the object 
of the effectual call and see that any such reasons for making 
neighbours of that man objects of that call do not exist. In this 
case, He can not be supposed to will that these neighbours be 
effectually called ; since He does nothing out of caprice ; but, 
at the same time, His great heart may move Him to do somewhat 
for them—to give them the Gospel and the consequent ameliora- 
tion of the earthly evils about them. He may tell them that He 
so loves the world that He sent His Son that whosoever believes 
on Him shall. have life eternal. He may bid them repent. 
Indeed if He say anything to a sinner about the way in which the 
sinner should behave in regard to the Gospel, His excellences of 
character must insure His saying: Repent, believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. That is the only right course for the sinner to take. 
God can command the right only. 

It is in order to ask next : 


III. Why no man ever really accepts the common call while 
unaccompanied by the effectual call—Why, if God will 


save any sinners, the effectual call is necessary ? 


The explanation is easy. The unregenerate man—the 
natyral man is “ dead in trespasses and in sin.” It requires 
more than physical light for the physically dead to see. There 
must be life: the physically dead must be quickened to life 


1 Dabney’s Theology, p. 557. 
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before he can see the light of the noon-day sun. Just as true is it 
that there must be spiritual life in order to be spiritual vision. 
Accordingly the Psalmist prays (Ps. cxix. 18), “‘ Open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law”; and 
Luke wrote (Acts xvi. 14), “‘ Whose (Lydia’s) heart, the Lord 
- opened to give heed unto the things spoken by Paul”; and our 
Lord said (John iii. 5), “ Except a man be born of water, even of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” (John 
vi. 68), “It is the Spirit that giveth life.” Paul explains the 
spiritual visions and beliefs of Christians (in Eph. i. 19), by a 
reference to God’s mighty recreative power, saying, “‘ And what 
the exceeding greatness of his power to usward who believe, 
according to that working of the strength of his might, which 
he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead.” 

The use of God’s word—the Scriptures—in effectual calling 
is not to be forgotten, or minimised. It is the great instrument 
with which conviction of sin is brought about ; and conviction 
of sin is an element in effectual calling. It serves as the matrix 
or mould, into which the child of God in being born is thrown 
to be shaped. No other standard, or instrumentality of effectual 
calling has a divine warrant. The recreative Spirit, by His own 
word shapes the nature of the coming child of God, in his very 
coming, as He reshapes and reshapes it later on. Both Spirit 
and word are unchangeable. Christians have been born again, 
“not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible by the word of 
God which liveth and abideth for ever ” (1 Pet. i. 23). The Holy 
Spirit immediately revolutionises the sinner’s will in effectual 
calling and also at the same moment, supernaturally illuminates 
his mind. The word which He has previously given furnishes 
the light which is necessary as the medium of vision, and provides 
the atmosphere which conditions spiritual life. To give up the 
doctrine of effectual calling is to give up the doctrine of Grace, 
and if logical, to go over to Naturalism. To give up the doctrine 
that the word of God—the Holy Scriptures—which alone fur- 
nishes in this world the medium of vision as to what the Christian 
life is, is to open the flood gates to every wild delusion. 


IV. It ts destrable, at this point, to distingussh between effectual 
calling and regeneration. 

In the sub-Reformation times the terms were often used as 

synonymous. In subsequent times more careful writers have 
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distinguished between them: There are four effects wrought in 
effectual calling : (1) Conviction of sin ; (2) Illumination of the 
mind; (3) Renovation of the fundamental dispositions; (4) 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The Hodges, Shedd, Strong, 
‘Dabney, and many others have in this period been representing 
Regeneration as embracing the two middle effects of effectual . 
calling only—been identifying it with the supernatural renovation 
of the will, or of the active and practical powers of man, and the 
supernatural illumination of the intellect for the apprehension 
of spiritual truth; so that as a result the regenerated man 
both sees and loves the good; and sees and hates the evil as 


evil. 


V. With the distinction between effectual calling and Regeneration 
(which consists of the two middle elements in effectual calling) 
clearly before us, let us raise and endeavour correctly to answer 
the following questions : 


1. What ts Regeneration ? 


Regeneration is a work of God’s Spirit wherein He makes 
prevalently holy the governing dispositions of a man, and recreates 
in him the subjective foundations for discerning spiritual truth 
with relative clearness. In the very work of regenerating a man 
the Spirit generates an inclination to love God and a foundation 
subjective to the man for seeing spiritual truth, and of knowing 
God with increasing clearness. There is no sensation of this 
change. It is believed that no man was ever conscious of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the moment of regeneration. There 
is no need that man should be conscious of the operation in its 
doing. Godistheagent. Healone. Inthe matter of regenera- 
tion in the sense in which we now use the term—of the middle 
work of effectual calling—the adult has as little to do as the 
infant. What had the infant John the Baptist to do with his 
being “ filled with the Holy Spirit even from his mother’s womb’? 
Luke i. 15. The radical change thus produced in an indivisible 
moment is known to the subject wrought upon only by its con- 
sequences. He who has been wrought upon regeneratively can 
say very soon, if he can interpret his consciousness and recall 
and compare his past with his present: “‘ Whereas I was 
blind, now I see” (John ix. 25); “The old things are passed 
away ; behold they are become new ” (2 Cor. v. 17). Whereas 
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once I did not love God, now I love Him, though not as I 
should. | 
2. Js Regeneration necessary ? 

We are not asking whether a mere reformation of life and 
habit is necessary. The Pelagians and many other rationalists 
reduce regeneration to reform of life and character, which they 
hold to be quite within the ability of man. We are not asking 
whether man must regenerate himself by an act of will, neither 
morally good, nor morally evil, brought about by the mental 
conviction that God is the chief good, according to the teaching 
of N. W. Taylor and his school. They seemed to have in mind 
somewhat that was much more like conversion than regeneration. 
We are not asking whether men must receive water baptism that 
through it they may also receive a germ of spiritual life into the 
soul which may, thereafter, be developed or blasted, as the Roman 
Catholics and Puseyite Anglicans, and others hold. We are asking 
about something infinitely more profound than the reform con- 
templated by the Pelagians and rationalists, than any change to 
be effected according to the scheme of Dr. Taylor—about some- 
thing that lies back of and causatively conditions man’s choosing 
God as his chief good. We are asking whether such a change as 
that just described is necessary. 

Every natural man must undergo this change in order to 
see the Kingdom of Heaven. Scripture teaches this in the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: John iii. 3-5, “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, except one be born anew, he can not see the Kingdom 
of God,” . . . “Verily, verily I say unto thee, except one 
be born of water and of (even of) the Spirit, he can not enter into 
the Kingdom of God.” Nor are we to forget that Scripture 
teaches that without holiness no man shall see the Lord; and 
that “ the mind of the flesh (of the unregenerate man) is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God neither in- 
deed can be.” Other such teaching, confirming John iii. 5, 
abounds in God’s word if we be not too wise (in our own 
conceits) to receive it. 

A radical change in his ruling dispositions is required if any 
man is to be holy and live holily, if he is to be happy in heaven ; 
and holiness does not come as a mere natural development or 
growth as the evolutionist may in cases claim. Man’s natural 
tendencies are into more sinfulness. Nor does holiness in fallen 
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man come of mere purpose to be holy. Nor is it brought about 
by our fellow men—by the presentation of reasons why we should 
be holy. Their reason will not be of force with us unless we be 
prevalently holy—that is, unless a taste for holiness has been 
generated in us. 

With this description of regeneration in mind, and with the 
necessity for it in mind, if any are to be saved, let us ask : 


3. What is the efficient cause or agent of regeneration 7? 


(1) Some have said the efficient cause is the human will ; 
that the human will alone is the efficient cause, that regeneration 
is the work of the individual man—that it is simply self-refor- 
mation—that a man regenerates himself by forming and main- 
taining a purpose to live differently from the way in which he 
has been living in the past and present. This however is bald 
and shallow Pelagianism. It supposes, contrary to the fact, that 
the natural man has not a fixed character of hostility to God’s 
will as the law of his life ; whereas man has this trait of hostility, 
of self-will. Desiring his own way, he does not and will not of 
himself, choose God’s law as the rule of his life. He will not of 
himself take Christ’s yoke upon him. Without a change of his 
character from which all his moral actions take their character, 
he will not choose holiness, will not subordinate himself to God’s 
holy will. ‘These whose views have just been stated are Pelagians 
and their rationalistic offspring. 


(2) Semi-Pelagians, Dutch Arminians and others hold that. 


regeneration is brought about by man “ co-operating with 
divine influences applied through the truth.” They are syner- 
gists. 

But man, until his nature—his fundamental disposition 
toward God—has been radically changed—will not co-operate 
with God. He will not choose to co-operate. Morally he is 
unable to do so. He is self-determined to the contrary course 
by his own active desires, loves and hates. He is bent on doing 
his own will by the strongest urges of his nature. The service 
of God looks unattractive until his fundamental disposition has 
been changed. Disposition, character determines conduct. 
Take the best act of an unregenerated man’s life—say that the 
founding of a great library of helpful, instructive and morally 
uplifting books for public use. Why did he found it? To 
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- glorify God? No, God was not in all his thoughts, he says. He 
was not trying to do His will, nor to glorify Him. Suppose he 
sees the advantage in being saved from hell himself. Many 
sinners appear to believe this. Let him “choose Christ ” only 
because he desires salvation from hell, his motives would be 
fatally defective, he could not be co-operating with Christ. 
Christ’s name was to be called Jesus because He was to save His 
people from their sin. This man was not wishing to be rid of 
sin but only of certain consequences of sin. 

(3) Some say that the truth is the efficient cause of regenera- 
tion. They build on the fact that truth presents inducements 
to holier living. They fail to perceive that any truth depends 
for its attracting power on a love for that which it reveals already 
in the hearts of the beholders. This view that truth is the effi- 
cient cause of regeneration is to be rejected because: 1st, It has 
mistaken inducements for motives; and because it attributes 
to inducements a power which they do not possess. Motives are 
internal. They belong to the agent, are his desires and hates and 
appetencies and repulsions. Motives determine the volitions of 
the free-agent. Inducements are only occasions of his action, 
if his motives be of certain sorts. Unless that which is presented 
as an inducement is a consideration, his appetency will lay hold 
of, it will not prove to be ever an occasion of action on his part. 
Truth may present what ought to be an inducement but which 
nevertheless is not an inducement, because the tastes of those 
to whom it is presented do not awake to activity on sight of it. 
Present God’s desires for the salvation of men from selfishness 
and sin to godliness ; and the sinner naturally goes out to Him, 
not in love but in more hatred. The natural heart is enmity to 
God. He who is hated, is hated the more in proportion as He 
is seen with greater clearness. It is clear that the truth can not 
be regarded by him who thinks clearly as the efficient cause of 
the regeneration of a sinner who is enmity against God. 

Someone may object that the sinner does not hate God but 
only some view of Him which it mistakes for Him. It is granted 
that some who love God hate certain representations of Him 
because they are misrepresentations ; but Scripture says: “ The 
mind of the flesh (the natural man) is enmity against God.” It 
is not clear either from Scripture or human experience that the 
mind of the natural man is enmity against misrepresentation of 
God. History abounds in these misrepresentations. Go to 
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heathen pantheons, the gods of which have come ultimately 
from the misrepresentations of the true God. Men seem to like 
gods made by men, by compounding true visions of God with 
their wretched fancies of what they would have their gods to be. 
Truth will no more make natural men Christians than the light 
will make a corpse to see. Truth is the God-given instrument 
for building up Christians in a holy faith and love ; but to make 
a rebel against God into a child of God, a creative agent is called 
for—one who can create a new fundamental and controlling 
disposition in the rebel. 

(4) The efficient and immediate cause of regeneration is 
God, God in the person of the Holy Spirit. ‘The reader is remin- 
ded that we are using the term regeneration not in the wider 
sense, inclusive of all the elements of effectual calling, of convic- 
tion of sin, enlightening the mind in the knowledge of Christ 
and renewing our moral dispositions and persuading us to embrace 
Jesus Christ offered to us in the Gospel. Means are used in con- 
vincing us of sin ; and means are used in persuading us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered in the Gospel. This is conceded 
generally ; but at present we are discussing regeneration in the 
narrow sense of the term, using it to denote the supernatural 
illumination of the mind and the supernatural renovation of the 
will, or the active and practical powers of our nature. In these 
acts God removes spiritual cataracts from spiritually blind eyes ; 
and recreates the very capacity for spiritual visions, puts a heart 
fitted for loving God in place of the heart which is at enmity 
with God. He graciously brings the principle of spiritual life 
into being, where before spiritual death has reigned. The soul 
of the natural man being spiritually dead prior to regeneration, 
there is no principle of life and power within it to be correlated 
to means or instruments of regeneration. The unenlightened 
understanding is unable to apprehend and the unrenewed will is 
unable to believe. Vital force is lacking in these two principal 
faculties. What is needed at this point is life and force itself. 
Consequently the author of spiritual life Himself must operate 
directly without the use of spiritual means or instruments, and, 
outright give spiritual life and power to the dead, that is, ex 
nihgle. ‘The new life is not implanted because man perceives 
the truth: but he perceives the truth because new life has 
been imparted. A man is not regenerated because he has 
believed in Christ; but he believes in Christ with head and 
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heart because he has been regenerated. He is not regenerated 
because he first repents, but he repents because he has been 
regenerated.’ 

_ In support of the thesis that regeneration proper is by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, let us observe the general tenor of the 
Scriptures in the following particulars: First: They represent 
man’s natural condition as one of blindness. In Rev. iii. 17, 
“ He that liveth and was dead and is alive for ever more,”” made 
” write to the angel of the church of the Laodiceans, “ Thou 

. . knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind.” He addresses the church of the Laodiceans as 
officially represented by its leading minister. He shows it to be 
blind. If it, notwithstanding all its privileges, was blind, much 
more the individual natural man, whose privileges are indefinitely 
less, and those privileges not more appropriated. The Scriptures 
not only represent man’s natural condition as one of blindness, 
and as one of deadness, but as one of impotency. Rom. v. 6, 
“ For while we were yet weak, in due season Christ died for the 
ungodly.” The Scriptures not only represent man’s natural 
condition as one of blindness, of deadness, of impotence, but also, 
as one of bondage. Acts viii. 23, “I perceive that thou artin the 
bonds of iniquity.” This is said indeed of an individual; but 
according to Romans i-iii, and many other Scriptures, it might 
be said of every son and daughter of Adam ; though eminently 
appropriate when said of Simon, the sorcerer. The Scriptures 
not only represent man’s natural condition as one of blindness, 
of deadness, of impotency, of bondage, but as one of stony- 
heartedness. Ezek. xi. 19, “ I will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh and give them an heart of flesh.” In this passage, 
God is promising Israel’s renewal and restoration. Dr. R. L. 

8 * The words in James i. 18 are sometimes quoted to prove that the truth is a means of regenera- 
tion. ‘Of his own will begat He us with the word of truth.’ The original is BovAn@els 'arextnces 
tuas Moy dAnGelas, ‘According to his purpose he brought us forth by the word of truth.’ "Aroxtew 


denotes the maternal act, not the paternal act ; a “19° primarily does in Psalgss ii. 7,‘ I have begotten 
thee.’ And Aédyos dAnGelas means the gospel as in Eph i. 13. * After that ye heard the word of truth, 
the gospel of your salvation’ ; and in Col. i. 5, ‘Whereof yeheard before in the word of the truth of the 
gospel which is come unto you as it is in all the world.’ The teaching then of St. James in this text is 
that ‘in accordance with the divine purpose man is born a child of God under the gospel dispensation.’ 
There is a similar statement in 1 Pet. i. 23, ‘Being born again (dvayeyerrnuévo:) not of corruptible 
seed but of incorruptible by the word of God.’ The ‘word of God’ here is not the ‘ incorruptible 
seed ' itself from which the birth takes place. It denotes the gospel dispensation, like ‘the word of 
truth ’ im James i. 18. Christians are born again of incorruptible seed, namely of the Holy Spirit under 
the Christian dispensation. The revised version of this verse is: ‘ Having been begotten again, not of 
corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through the word of God" Shedd : Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, 
P- 
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Dabney well says‘, “These are figures but if there is any 
accuracy or justice in the Bible’s use of figures, they must 
be incompatible with the idea that light alone causes vision in 
the blind eye, or truth and inducement alone, motion in the 
dead, bound and helpless soul.” 

Second: The genuinely supernatural character of regeneration 


is proved by the Scriptural accounts of the work itself. It is 
described as a new creation, Ps. li. 10, “ Create within me a clean 


‘heart, O God.” Eph. ii. 10, “ For we are His workmanship, 


created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” It is described further 
as a new birth, John iii. 5, “ Except he be born of water and of 
the Spirit, he can not enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” Tit. 
iii. 5, “According to His mercy, He saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration.” It is described as a resurrection from death, 
Eph. ii. 1, 4, 5, “ And you did He make alive, when you were dead 
through your trespasses and sins, wherein ye once walked according 
to the course of this world, according to the prince of the powers 
of the air, the Spirit that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience, among whom we also all lived in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
children of wrath, even as the rest. But God being rich in mercy 
for His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were 
dead through our trespasses made us alive together with Christ, 
by grace are ye saved.” It is described as giving a fleshly in place 
of a stony heart, Ezek. xxxvi. 26, “ A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you, and I will take away 
the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh.” It is described also as due to a miraculous shining of 
God into our hearts, 2 Cor. iv. 6, “ Seeing that it is God that 
said, ‘ Light shall shine out of darkness who shined into our hearts 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’’’ Here again, as the creature can not create 
itself, as the child can not beget itself, as the dead body can not 
make itself alive, as the stony heart can not change itself, nor 
the darkness illuminate itself, these figures at once show that 
the soul can have no part in originating the change, and 
demand a gracious and almighty power as alone adequate to 
produce it. 


* Dabney, Theology, p. 568. 


~ 
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Third: There are numerous Scriptures which speak renew- 
ing grace as in order to a man’s doing the things which a converted 
man characteristically does, To quote a few: Acts xvi. 14, 
“ Whose (Lydia’s) heart the Lord opened to give heed unto the 
things spoken by Paul.” Psalm cxix. 18, “Open thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Jer. 
xxxi. 19, “ Surely after that I was turned, I repented.” Jer. 
xxxii. 4, “and I will put my fear in their hearts, that 
they may not depart from me.” Ezekiel xxxvi. 27, “ And I 
will put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
statues, and ye shall keep mine ordinances and do them.” 
John vi. 44, 45, “No man can come unto me except the 
Father sent me draw him: And I will raise him up at the 
last day. It is written in the prophets, and they shall all be 
taught of God everyone that hath heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto me.” According to the first of these 
texts (Acts xvi. 14), the opening of Lydia’s heart was done by 
the Lord that she should attend to the things spoken by Paul. 
The opening of her heart was antecedent to, and causative of her 
attending to the things spoken by Paul. The like thing is taught 

by the prayer voiced in Psalm cxix. 18, “ the opening of the eyes 
is in order to vision.” The light which enters by vision can not 
be the original opening agent. : 

Fourth: A number of Scriptures distinguish the working 
of the Holy Spirit from that of the word, toward conversion. 
1 Cor. ii. 4, 5—‘‘ And my speech and my preaching were not in 
persuasive words of wisdom but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power: that your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men but in the power of God.” Here the Apostle makes a 
clear distinction between “ persuaeaay words ” and “ demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and power.” 1 Cor. iii. 6, “ I planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.” (Verse 9), “ ‘Ye are 
God’s husbandry, God’s building.” 

Fifth: The immediate operation of God is asserted in Scrip- 
ture in not a few places, “ in most discriminating forms of speech.” 
John i. 12, 13, “ But as many as received Him, to them gave He 
the right to become the children of God, even to them that 
believed in His name; who were born not of blood nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” Eph. 
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i. 19, 20, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power to 
usward who believe, according to that working of the strength 
of His might which He wrought in Christ, when He raised Him 
from the dead and made Him to sit at His right hand in the 
heavenly places.” Eph. ii. 10, “ For we are His workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus for good works which God afore prepared 
that we should walk in them.” 

Sixth: Certain passages of Scripture represent a man who 
is in a state of salvation as having no ground for self-praise as over 
against the unsaved. 1 Cor. iv. 7, “ For who maketh thee to 
differ ? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? But 
if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not 
received it?” Now, if one be made Christ’s, not by an almighty 
and gracious recreation, but by merely yielding to the persuasion 
brought to bear upon him, he has somewhat whereof to glory, 
viz, his Gocility, his readiness to yield to the teaching of Christ’s 
servants." 

There is a large class of professed theologians of today, who 
seem to regard the doctrine of regeneration as “a magical 
doctrine.” It 1s a doctrine of the supernatural ; and these men 
sneer at the notion of the supernatural as a doctrine of the magical. 
Some of them sit in the seat of Knox and Melville and Henderson 
and Chalmers. They, nevertheless, cast away plain Scripture 
teaching, quietly assuming that they are godlike enough to be 
able to affirm that God does not work in ways that the Bible 
describes as miraculous or at least as supernatural. They whittle 
down their conceptions of God—conceive Him as a fallible man. 
Rationalism rides them. 

In further support of the thesis that in regenerating men, 
_ the Holy Spirit operates immediately upon their souls and not 
merely through the Truth, the reader may be pointed to the 
Scriptural assertion that the Holy Spirit dwells by His mighty 
power in the souls of believers ; that He establishes and maintains 
a vital union withthem. Although this union is often mentioned 
and though we are taught that the union once established is 
furthered by faith, there is no intimation of a means of its estab- 
lishment. Now, God efficiently establishes the union between 
Himself and a human soul at the time He regenerates -that soul. 
Regeneration would seem to be done as immediately and directly 
as the formation of the vital union. 


Compare Dabney’s Theology, pp. $68, 569. 
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Again, were God’s works of regeneration through the vital- 
ising of the truth applied to the soul, the soul would need imper- 
atively a direct spiritual quickening in order to profiting by the 
Truth. A man born blind is not made to see by making more 
brilliant the light. The eye itself must be changed, it must 
be changed so as to be competent to the uses of the medium of 


‘ light. So also the soul spiritually blind must be quickened to 


life before it can use the light and by it see. Regeneration is 
not by moral suasion. It is a divine work wrought in an instant, 
upon a sinner hostile to God, who lacks the spiritual urge toward 
becoming godly, who is at enmity with God. God may have 
filled his intellect with one or more truths about Himself. He 
may pour into his mind on the heels of quickening many other 
truths about Himself and His grace; and the newly awakened 
soul may at once begin the living, vital, appropriation of that 
truth and of all other truth, which by reason of its quickening 
it is able better to take in. But prior to regeneration, it is spirit- 
ually dead and morally unable to save itself or do anything that 
tendeth thereto. 

Strenuous objectors will arise against this doctrine. Some 
will say : “* According to this teaching, God alone can regenerate. 
There will be few regenerations.” 

The objector might as well take the position : Since God is 
the only Creator, there can be few stars, The objection is not 
well taken. 


(1) God has promised to bestow widely regenerating grace. 
He has promised “ to bestow remission of sins on as many as he 
shall call unto him.” Acts ii. 38, 39. “‘ He has exalted Jesus with 
his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance 
to Israe] and remission of sins,” Acts v. 31. God “also unto 
the Gentiles hath granted repentance unto life,” Acts xi. 18. 
God has revealed His purpose to regenerate “a multitude which 
no man can number out of every nation and all tribes and peoples 
and tongues,” Rev. vii. 9. 


(2) God’s regenerative grace under this dispensation is 
being’ continually exerted. The Apostle Peter teaches that the 
Holy Spirit accompanies faithful preachers of the Gospel: “‘ The 
prophets preached the gospel unto you with the Holy Spirit sent 
forth from heaven ” 1 Pet. i, 12. 


(3) God has promised to pour out regenerating grace in 
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answer to His people’s prayers: “ If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit unto them that ask Him ” 
Luke xi. 13. 

Some reader may anxiously inquire: How can I help in my 
own regeneration, or suggest to another how he can further his 
regeneration. To him it must be said: You have no agency 
in your regeneration ; nor can you aid a fellow in this particular 
work in himself. Remember that we are not using the term 
regeneration in the wide sense, in which the great John Owen 
and many others used it—namely as synonymous with effectual 
calling. We are using it to denote the supernatural renovation 
of the will, and illumination of the intellect. And you can have 
no part in this regeneration proper of yourself or your fellow. 
You can do somewhat in effecting the other elements in effectual 
calling. You can, for instance, do somewhat to bring about a 
conviction of yourself and your neighbour, of sinfulness ; which 
conviction is often a forerunner of regeneration. It is a proof 
of a man’s need of regeneration, and is to that extent a preparation 
for regeneration, on which the Holy Spirit may, if He chooses, 
do the great recreative work of regeneration, to which God alone 
is competent. A man may further this preparation for regenera- 
tion not only by the discovery of his need of it but by reading 
and hearing the word of God. “ Faith cometh by hearing,” 
Rom. x. 17 ; and by the diligent study of and meditation on, the 
word of God, ‘“ Take heed how ye hear, for whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given,” Luke viii. 18. By prayer also for the Holy 
Spirit that He may convict of sin, and regenerate. Our Lord 
encourages prayer for the Holy Spirit for regeneration, “I say 
unto you, Ask and it shall be given you. If ye being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit unto them that ask 
Him” Luke xi. 9, 13. | 

In doing those things a man does nothing causative of 
regeneration, or creative of an obligation on God to come with 
His regenerative power. Regeneration is wholly of God and is 
of pure grace on His part. But a man who has done this pre- 
pagatory work of conviction so far as man can do it, has at least 
a mind and heart conscious of sin, he knows that he is a sinner 
and that sin has a terrible hold on him, and he has at least an 
inkling that he needs mercy. He “ feels his need of Him ” and 
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has some truth stored away in his mind which the Holy Spirit, 
if He regenerate him, may use, when He does recreate him to 
bring him on in the divine life. 


The God of all grace is urgent in His word that men pray 
for regenerating grace: “‘ The Lord is rich unto all them that 
call upon Him,” Rom. x. 12; “ Seek ye Jehovah while he may 
be found, call upon him while he is near,” Isa. lv. 6. Let us not 
forget that “‘ while regeneration is a sovereign act of God accor- 
ding to election, it is an encouraging fact both for the sinner and 
the preacher of the word, that God’s regenerating grace is 
commonly bestowed where the preparatory work is performed. 
This is the rule under the gospel dispensation. He who reads 
and meditates- upon the word of God is ordinarily regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit, perhaps in the very act of reading. ‘ While 
Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word.’” Acts x. 44.’ 

There is another question which deserves more attention 
than we can give within the limits of this paper : 


VI. In regeneration, which faculty, the intellect or the dispositions 
—fundamental moral dispositions—is more immediately 
affected by the quickening agent? 


The Pelagians—Socinians, Unitarians and other extreme 
rationalists, say that the intellect is the faculty primarily affected. 
They deny all evil fundamental disposition—disposition of the 
will—hold that regeneration is mere self-determination to a new 
purpose in life, and that it is wrought by mere moral suasion of 
truth and inducement. They a leave out of considera- 
tion the Holy Spirit. 

The Semi-Pelagians deny that man is dead in trespasses and 
sin, but assert that he is spiritually very sick—that he has been 
greatly corrupted by evil desires, is taken up with the cares of 
the world, weakened with respect to worthy action by bad habits 
(customs) so that gospel truth fails to engage the soul’s attention 
in such wise as to exert efficacious moral suasion until the Holy 
Spirit calms and fixes the mind upon it by his gracious suasive 
influences so that the truth thus given access to the soul, regen- 
erates it. 


* Shedd, Dogmatic Theelegy, Vol. Il, p. $25. 
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Certain representatives of the Saumur School of Reformed 
Theology in France, particularly Claude Pajon and some of his 
disciples, had entertained the view that the change wrought in 
the soul in regeneration is primarily in the intellect by the presenta- 
tion of the truth, and not in the will, or moral disposition: but 
that the will by a psychological law follows the truth thus im- 
' parted to the intellect ; and that thus, upon the presentation of 
the proper aggregate of truth (including the Gospel truth) the 
spiritual change follows by a sort of necessity. It was also held 
that this truth is applied without any direct and immediate 
action of the Spirit. 

There is a fourth class represented by Dr. John Dick, at times 
by Dr. Archibald Alexander, and in what seems to have been an 
off moment, or moments, by Dr. Chas. Hodge, which held that 
the rudiments of our depravity are primarily in the blindness of 
our minds, and derivatively in the perverted will ; that illumina- 
tion is regeneration since the will follows the judgment of the 
intellect ; but that for this illumination an immediate super- 
natural operation of the Holy Spirit is necessary. This distin- 
guishes their scheme from that of the Pajonites. However, when 
asked: Is this immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
conditions causatively illumination, the sovereign and immediate 
revolution of the fundamental disposition? they say: No, for the 
answer yes would imply that the revolution of the disposition 
tends to produce the illumination. When asked: What then 
is the cause ? they say: “ Wedonotknow. The cause lies back 
of the consciousness.” But if the regenerating work of God on 
man produces merely illumination, then should we not conclude 
with Pajon that regeneration is mediated through the truth ? 
‘These great teachers did not hold that regeneration is not a 
supernatural work of grace but they supposed that the radical 
change—the illumination of the intellect which God’s Spirit 
with almighty power and grace accomplishes by securing for the 
truth a spiritual understanding—was, in itself and its consequences 
that work of grace. The truth being apprehended, they (Dick 
habitually, and Charles Hodge and Archibald Alexander at least 
at times) expressed themselves as believing that the renovation 
of the will follows necessarily, since according to Calvinistic 
psychology, the souls emotions are governed by its views of the 
objects thereof, and that the will always follows the latest and 
most decisive conviction of the understanding. 


= 
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This explanation of the rise of volitions by the assertion that 
the will always follows the latest and decisive convictions of the 
understanding, needs to be carried a step further, back into the 
source of convictions. We should raise the question : How does 
the soul come to have its convictions, particularly on moral 
subjects ? If it be true that man feels as his mind sees, it is 
-pertinent to ask: “ How is it that the mind sees as it does, par- 
ticularly on moral subjects?” Are its convictions always of 
purely intellectual origin ? Or is it not true that moral opinions 
follow the heart to no small extent ? 

Dr. R. L. Dabney was a profound thinker on psychological 
subjects. He taught that there are radical dispositions of the 
active and practical powers of the soul—of the will—which are 
as truly spiritual appetencies as the bodily appetites are animal 
appetencies; and that just as our judgments as to the physical 
excellence of certain foods are in part echoes of our physical 
gratification by those kinds of foods, so our judgments of spiritual 
objects are determined in part by our spiritual tastes—our spirit- 
ual likes and dislikes; and that these judgments, “ however 
purely intellectual when abstracted from their source, are yet 
but the echoes of the original or regenerated appetencies of the 
will.””* 

He continues: “ Let us apply this analysis to the sinner’s 
conversion. Why does the renewed sinner embrace Christ as a 
Saviour from sin, by his faith and new obedience, instead of sin? 
Because his understanding illuminated by grace, now judges 
clearly that salvation and new obedience are not only the obli- 
gatory but the preferable good. The original native disposition 
of the will was to prefer sin and dislike obedience. It was only 
because the Holy Ghost sovereignly revolutionised the disposition 
of the will that he changed his taste. This revolution of the will 
was the primary cause; the illumination of the intellect the 
immediate consequence ; and faith and repentance the practical 
result. Thus the profound Pascal (Pensées Ire Partie, §3), 
‘God alone can put divine truths into the soul ; and by the mode 
which pleases Him. I know He hath willed them to enter from 
the heart into the mind, and not from the mind into the heart 
in order to humble the proud power of reasoning which presumes 
to be judge of the things the will chooses, and in order to heal 
this infirm will, which has wholly corrupted itself by its aay 


Dabney, Theology, pp. $74, 575- 
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attachments. And hence it results, that while in speaking of 
human affairs, men say : One must know in order to love, which 
- hath passed into a proverb; the saints on the contrary say, in 
speaking of divine things: One must love in order to know.’”? 

In support of the correctness of this bit of psychology, see 
Eph. iv. 18, “ Being darkened in their understanding, alienated 
- from the life of God, because of the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the hardening of their heart.” Here the Apostle 
traces sinful ignorance to the heart as its source. He describes 
the Gentiles as “darkened in their understanding because 
alienated from the life of God because of the ignorance that is 
in them, because of the hardening of the heart.” A hard heart is 
the ultimate source of sinful ignorance. Acts xvi. 14: “A 
certain woman named Lydia . . . whose heart the Lord 
opened to give heed to the things spoken by Paul.” If the 
natural heart is at enmity with God and can not be subject to 
Him, no exhibition of God’s gracious efforts to save a man from 
his sin will serve as objective inducement to him to turn from his 
sin. Any object whatsoever is not inducement to every being 
whatsoever. “One can not attract a hungry horse with bacon, 
nor a hungry man with hay. Whether an object shall be an 
inducement depends on its relation to the existing appetency of 
the being to be influenced. And that state of appetency is 
obviously related, as cause, to the influence of the inducement, 
as occasion. Hence, if the sinner’s will is naturally indisposed 
and disabled to all spiritual good, that good can not exert moral 
suasion over that will; for the simple reason that the effect 
cannot reverse its own cause.””* 

These various considerations lead to the sure conviction that 
the primary seat of sin in the soul is the moral disposition and that 
the faculty of the soul primarily affected in regeneration is the 
“ will,” if we use that term in the wide sense, or the active and 
practical powers which were perverted with the first sin—given 
a perverted moral character ; and that in regeneration the reno- 
vation of the moral dispositions is not only supernatural but 
immediate—by the naked power of God on the naked heart of the 
sinner. 

Were this paper not already too long, we might consider 
the first great consequence in the sinner of regeneration. 
* Dabney, Theslogy, p. 575. 
2 Dabney, Theology, p. 577- 
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VII. The Consequence, Subjective to The Sinner. 

The grand consequence of regeneration, subjective to the 
sinner is conversion ; or, considered in its two branches, is faith 
and repentance; but these consequences are of such practical 
importance that they should be dealt with in distinct papers. 


C, Jounson, 


Richmond, Va. 
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A HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION? 


In A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion Mr. W. C. 
Dampier-Whetham presents to the reader an ordered and balanced account of the 
history of science from the earliest times, from the Egyptian and Babylonian con- 
ception of the Universe as a closed box, the floor being the Earth, to the modern 
spherical world of de Sitter; and he gives an account also of biological - theories 
and speculations throughout the centuries down to the evolution theories of the 
nineteenth century, and their more recent modifications in our own day. An 
astonishing amount of information is compressed into a book of some five hundred pages 
and given in a well-ordered and arresting manner ; “ not a detailed study of any one 
period or subject, but a complete outline of the development of scientific thought.” 
The book, we feel, will appeal to readers of various classes ; to the serious student of 
some particular and limited branch of natural science who yet wishes to acquire a 
wider survey ; to the reader of general education desiring to come to terms with the 

‘ scientific age’ ; and, not least, to one who seeks to come to some understanding of 
the impact of scientific thought, whether of the past or of the present, upon religion 
and upon theology and upon philosophy. And the tone and temper of Mr. 
Whetham’s presentation cannot fail to make an appeal; for “ science,” defined as 
“ordered knowledge of natural phenomena and the rational study of the relations 
between the concepts in which these phenomena are expressed,” is but an 
“ abstraction ”—“ one analytical aspect of reality ”—and “ can never represent the 
whole of existence” ; and “ to see life steadily ods on see it whole we need not only 
science, but ethics, art and philosophy; we need the apprehension of a sacred 
mystery, the sense of communion with a Divine Power, that constitute the ultimate 
basis of religion.” 

Mr. Whetham tells of Science in the Ancient World—in Babylon, in Egypt, in 
India and in Greece—and in a brief review it is impossible even to indicate the varied 
and interesting information which he gives here ; suffice it to say that there is evoked in 
the reader a strong desire to examine these matters in detail greater than was possible 
for Mr. Whetham within the limits which he had set himself. The thoughts of some 
of these scientists of old-time seem strangely fresh in our day, and especially their 
freedom of speculation appeals to us. Passing on, we are told of the outlook of the 
Christian Fathers, of Origen who “ proclaimed the conformity of the ancient learning 
. . .» With the Christian Faith”; and, in a chapter on The Middle Ages, of 

Erigena, of Abelard, of Aquinas, and of the general Scholastic Philosophy up to the 
time of its decay—a period for the most part barren from the point of view of natural 
science ; during which, nevertheless, “ their assumption that God and the world are 
understandable by man implanted in the best minds of Western Europe the invaluable 
if unconscious belief in the regularity and uniformity of nature, without which scientific 
research would never be attempted.” Mr. Whetham proceeds to The Renaissance, 
giving an account of “ that universal genius Leonardo da Vinci,” and of Copernicus ; 
and‘ of the various developments of medicine and chemistry, of anatomy and 
physiology, and of botany during the period. And then he tells of the Newtonian 


* A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and Religion. W. C. Dampier- 
Whetham: Cam : 1929. 
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Epoch with its galaxy of great names ; again it is impossible even to indicate the 
wealth of interest here—with the story of the birth of dynamics, of the study of 
physical optics and of the developments of astronomy. But we note the account of 
the deterministic and materialistic philosophy based, by some of Newton’s followers, 
upon the Newtonian physi 
himself ; the belief, that is to say, that “ dead matter, in the hard unyielding lum 
pictured by common sense, or the solid impenetrable Newtonian particles purdhaitiy ty tereals 
ultimate reality of the Universe ; that thought and consciousness are but by-products 

of matter ; and that there is nothing real underlying it or existing beyond it.” Such 
emphatically was not the view of Newton himself, and as Mr. Whetham indicates, 
“it cannot survive the destructive analysis of any critical philosophy.” There is, 
perhaps, no philosophy quite so dead, in our day, as Materialism; and, as Mr. 
Whetham writes, “ even with the knowledge then available (i.c., in the eighteenth 
century), materialism, in the ultimate analysis, should have failed to satisfy.” For 
the mathematical principles of natural philosophy, indeed, the world consists of 
matter in motion, but “ this seems little more than a definition of the aspect from 
which dynamical science finds it convenient to regard nature. There are many other 
aspects, physical, psychological, aesthetic, religious, and only when they are studied 
together can we hope to catch a fleeting vision of reality.” 

Two chapters tracing the progress of physics and of biology through the 
nineteenth century lead» to a valuable chapter on Nineteenth Century Science and 
Philosophic Thought, in which again is considered the influence and the inadequacy of 
the materialistic theories and of the associated theory of psycho-physical on seat 
and there are interesting on evolution and religion, and on evolution and 
philosophy. Finally Mr. Whetham gives an account of the New Era in Physics, 
and of Recent Development in Biology, in Anthropology ; telling, in the former, of the 
discovery of radioactivity, of the theories of the structure of matter, and of the rise 
of the theory of relativity; and, in the latter, of the progress of physiology, of 

logy and of anthro , and of the difficulties which have beset the 
arwinian theory of na selection. He gives the quotation from Bateson (1922), 
“ that particular and essential bit of the theory of evolution which is concerned with 
the origin and nature of species remains utterly mysterious.” And certainly, to the. 
lay mind, this does seem an essential bit of the theory of evolution. Mr. Whetham 
closes his book with perhaps the most interesting chapter on Scientific Philosophy and 
its Outlook, in which he has valuable pages on “(the Laws of Nature,” “ the Evanescence 
of Matter ” and “ Science, Philosophy and Religion.” 

There is abroad a widespread feeling that the scientists of our day are less 
irreligious than those of the generation which has just passed—that there has been a 
movement of scientific thought away from an earlier position of antagonism with 
religion and with religious beliefs. To some extent there is justification for this 
feeling, although, in point of fact, scientists, as a body, never were irreligious ; this 
was commonly reserved for the popular writers on ‘science.’ Still, it is undeniable 
that in our day there have been changes in scientific philosophy and Mr. Whetham’s 
book serves to indicate some of these changes. The truth of the matter is that 
certain philosophical theories, associated with several influential scientists of the 
nineteenth century, have broken down, e.g., the materialism associated with the 
names of Huxley, of Biichner, of Vogt, of Moleschott, and the monism of Haeckel and 
others, It is not that new facts have emerged to prove the doctrines of religion, nor 
that old and damaging facts have been discredited; but that the old theories have gone. 
And those old theories were destructive not only of the Christian religion but of all 
religion worthy of the name and they were altogether incompatible with our kngwledge 
of human nature. They are seen no longer to fit the facts of science—still less those 
of human nature ; indeed, may we not feel that their widespread decay is due in no 
small measure to the realisation by specialist and non-specialist alike that agin cut 


® across too many facts of human life—and not ‘ religious prejudices’ only? Life 
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cannot be lived on a basis of materialism and determinism. But we detect a tendency 
in certain quarters to proceed further than this and to seek to base religion upon the 
newer scientific theories, regarding these as leading easily to a spiritual view of the 
universe. The idea appears to be that matter has become ‘ attenuated’ and spirit 
is ‘thin’ ‘and that therefore the universe now calls for a spiritual interpretation. 
the yen that the problem is 
altogether deeper than this. For one thing scientific theories change so rapidly and 
it is precarious to base any religion upon them ; but the real reason is that religion 
_ cannot be distilled out of the theories of science. Science gives only one aspect of 
reality (whatever this may be) and it is not the least of the many merits of Mr. Whet- 

ham’s books that this partial aspect of science is emphasised throughout. The whole 
subject of the relations between science and religion and theology calls for an altogether 
deeper investigation. 

Mr. Whetham has his thoughts about the outlook at the present time, and, in 
particular, that for the relations between science, philosophy and religion ; and here 
again he writes with due restraint, “ it may be impossible to avoid all bias due to 
personal opinion.” He speaks of the Church of England and regards it, we gather, as 
“ a supreme safeguard of religion ” that “ this Church must still find room within its 
fold for the Catholic, the Protestant, the Modernist and the religiously-minded 
Agnostic.” The Christian religion is, no doubt, essentially wide and deep, appealing 
to all men and to all sides of man’s nature, whether religious, intellectual, emotional 
or aesthetic. Nevertheless we have to remember that if Christianity be anything it 
must be something; it certainly is not vague and nebulous; it has a positive 
content, a definite view and philosophy of the world. And while it has to be 
admitted that, e.g., materialism conflicts with Christianity, it is perhaps more to the 
point to remember that Christianity conflicts with materialism ; in a word to remember 
that there are some philosophies with which Christianity is in essence irreconcilable. 
Moreover Christianity has its facts no less than science. And it may be, we believe 
that it is so, that there are fundamental divergencies between Anglo-Catholic, and 
Protestant and Modernist (we omit the religiously-minded Agnostic !) ; the fact is 
that the whole subject needs investigation altogether deeper than is commonly 
accorded to it. Still with regard to any possible clash between religion and science 
we may, with a slight omission, welcome Mr. Whetham’s words, “ It is possible to 
accept the fundamentals both of science, and of religion, as enshrined in the form 
natural to each man, and wait patiently for time to resolve discrepancies.” We do not 
know the import of “ the form natural to each man,” and moreover there might be 
some argument as to the “ fundamentals of religion,” yet with due modification we 
cannot but regard this as good advice. And in conclusion we can only record our 
conviction that anyone seeking to understand the relations between science and 
philosophy and religion cannot, in the somewhat hackneyed phrase, “ afford to miss ” 
this book which Mr. Whetham has written. 

G. C, Strewagp. 


University College, Hull. 


LE NOUVEAU -TESTAMENT ET LA CRITIQUE’ 


out of which it may be said to have issued, the work that has been put into it, and 
because of its timeliness. 

IS—There are few Protestants, we think, that have not in their hearts a warm 
corner for what concerns France, the country that gave birth to Calvin, the land 


1 Le Nowveau Testament et La Critique. Par William Henri Guiton, Pasteur. Vauvert (Gard): 
Editions de l'Union des Chrétiens Evangéliques. 1929. pp. 192. Prix. 10 fr. 
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of the Huguenots. Now, and for a long time, there have been within it no doubt 
elements that turn the interest of foreign Evangelicals into a tearful one. The 
greater number of Frenchmen are professedly Romanists; a large proportion are 
avowedly infidels; Modernism, which in many cases is so radical that it deserves 
to be regarded ss only another name for Rationalism, to a sad extent infects the Pro- 
testantism of the country. Nevertheless, there is a faithful remnant left, and for 
this we are profoundly thankful. And the ravages, that are following in the wake of 
Modernism, have roused this remnant to what I shall call an enviable activity. 
One pleasing result of this awakening was the formation, some eleven years ago, of 
L’Union des Chrétiens Evangthiques. 

This Union will we hope win sympathisers throughout the French-speaking 
world, but so far its activities have chiefly for their sphere certain districts towards 
the South of France. The Movement had, from its inception, the 
approbation of the late eminent Egyptologist, Dr. Edouard Naville, and, at the 
moment, it has no warmer friend than the venerable and eminent Historian, M. le 
doyen Doumergue, “whose robust old age, by the quite special grace of God, 
seems to defy the injuries of time.” 

Avowedly, the reason for the existence of this Union is the great danger that 
menaces the French Protestant churches—a danger more to be dreaded than either 
persecution or poverty—through the alarmingly rapid growth of what goes by the 
name of modern theology. Efforts are, consequently, being made to arouse the Chri 
tian people of France to a sense of this mortal peril. The movement is being well 
organised ; those interested, not thinking, so far, of secession, meet in local groups ; 
in regional assemblies ; and, once a year, in a general assembly ; in order to discuss 
the best means whereby to advance the cause they have at heart. Fortnightly, they 
issue an inexpensive Journal, which is under the able Editorship of M. le Pasteur A. 
Cruvellier (Vauvert, Gard). Lectures, in explication and defence of the Reformed 
Faith which form part of the proceedings of the yearly general assembly, are col- 
lected, and issued in book form. Publications, that are of a less fleeting character 
than those others now mentioned, are being issued under the aegis and sanction of the 
Union. To this last form of issues the book now under review belongs. 

II.—M. le Pasteur William Henri Guiton did already, in this connection, pro- 
ceed author of two well-spoken-of volumes—Z/ntroduction 2 la Bible and L’ Ancien 
Testament et la Critique. Now we are pleased to be in possession of his third volume— . 
Le Nouveau Testament et la Critique. 

Independently of its connection with the Unton, the work before us has high 
intrinsic merits. The style is, as we would expect, clear and crisp. The author 
has put himself to great pains in order to thoroughly understand the actual strength 
of the positions which he aims at overthrowing. The contest, in his eyes, is not 
of the nature of a sham fight ; nor his interest in the debate merely academic. The 
salvation of the Evangelical cause in France, and with that, the salvation of immortal 
souls, is at stake. 

M. le Pasteur Guiton in this volume offers, to begin with, an Introduction 
which has the character of an able apologia for the existence and manner of function- 
ing of such an Organisation as the Union under whose auspices s+his own publication 
is being issued. This Introduction will also be the justification for this particular 
contribution, on the part of M. le Pasteur Guiton himself, to what is to-day a live 
controversy in France. 

(a) The volume divides itself into three main sections or Parts. In Part I. it is 
the author’s design to expose the true character of the modern theology, and, by means 
of a running criticism, to bring to light the assured fact of its baselessness. With 
this object in view, he selects as a good specimen of the kind of teaching his criticism 
is opposed to, two recently published volumes by Professor Maurice Goguel, of the 
free Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris, their titles being, Critique et Histoire, 
and Jean Baptiste. We learn that Dr. Goguel is ready to admit that the painful 
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efforts put forth over a long number of years by the critical schools, with the view of 
giving readers an understandable Life of Jesus, have ended in failure. The funda- 
mental reason for the failure, in Goguel’s eyes, is that, in the construction, criticism 
was too exclusively relied upon. Dr. Goguel is, by no means, disposed to reject the 
conclusions of criticism ; but his own reliance would, i in the main, be upon what he dis- 

as the Historical Method. That promises fair, but when it is realised that 
the background of Dr. Goguel’s interpretations involves such unworthy presuppositions 
as that real miracles do not happen, that the course of events must be explained in 
terms of Naturalism, we lose confidence in what he describes as tact, imagination, 
intuition, on the part of the historian, and we are neither surprised nor upset at 
finding that Dr. Goguel holds that the data (bearing upon the Life of Jesus) with 
which our four Gospels supply us have only relative, not absolute, worth. 

To put it frankly, Dr. Goguel maintains that the Jesus of history was not a super- 
natural being, and that He did not regard His own death as of redemptive efficacy. 
These values, he says, came to be associated with Him some time after His death, 
that is, after His followers took Him for the long looked-for Messiah. The Evange- 
lists, when they came to write their several accounts of the life of Jesus, made these 
really later ideas part of the thought of Jesus Himself. It is the business of Historical 
criticism to lay hold upon that fact, and through holding it firmly liberate in thought 
what is really historical in the life of Jesus. 

This form of reasoning may have some weight with such men as accept Dr. 
Goguel’s anti-supernatural presuppositions. In the case of those who reject these 
presuppositions, they have little or no weight. 

Our author is not satisfied with the exposure of a single example of the 
modernistic type of teaching wherewith writers of the French “ Liberal ” school 
are flooding the Protestant churches of France. He is at pains to show that the 
propaganda is wide spread. Therefore does he bring in M. Wilfred Monod’s recently 
published volume, entitled Protestantism, and, in an Appendix, M. Paul Fargues’ 
Les Origines des Nouveau Testament for review. These volumes he examines 
with care similar to that devoted to Dr. Goguel’s volumes. Time would fail us 
to indicate the nature of our author’s review and criticism of M. W. Monod’s and 
of M. P. Fargues’ works. But we are free to say that his vigorous protest, as given 
on.p. 169 of Le Nouveau Testament et La Critique, has not been uttered without 
the amplest justification : “‘ How are we to speak of proceedings of thiskind? The 
critics do. not believe in certain miracles, and above all they do not believe in the 
redemptive worth of the death of the Lord. In order to find a support for their 
incredulity, they have the hardihood of attributing this incredulity to the very first 
generation of Christians, and thus make of them Moderniststoo. According to the 
critics, the first phase of the Christian faith was in harmony with the theses maintained 
by modern criticism, in other words, these theses represent, in the last analysis, the 
primitive Gospel, the authentic Gospel. These are but proud assertions which do 
violence to the sacred text, albeit those responsible for them would like to impose 
them upon us as the last word in science ! ” 

With the purpose of showing the real affinities of these most recent views, our 
author devotes some pages to an exposition of the views formerly taught by Renan, 
Loisy, and Sabatier. 

The chapter devoted to a review and criticism of the late M. Auguste Sabatier’s 
L’ A pébtre Paul is most instructive. Sabatier was a past master of an easy method of 
bringing discredit upon the historic Gospel, and later writers have not failed to 
follow, in this regard, his example. For critisism well knows and takes full advantage 
of the unfavourable impression which may be the result of the mere use of a certain 
class‘of terms for the purposes of disparagement. When criticism designs to bring 
a positive teaching of the New Testament into discredit, it has quite an arsenal of 
those unpopular designations at its disposal—‘ Ecclesiastical,” ‘‘ dogmatic,” 
“ traditional,” “ scholastic,”—these are only some of the unsavoury phrases and terms 
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- which have such an influence over the minds of a certain class of readers that the 


mere labels are, in many cases, taken to dispense the critic from the duty of further 
t! 

(6) Part I. of our volume, embracing pp. 13-79, is, in the main, negative in char- 
acter and destructive in results. Part II., that is, pp. 81-139, is, in the main, posi- 
tive and constructive. It is the author's design to establish the thesis that, judged 
by reasonable canons of criticism and history, the New Testament approves itself 
to the enlightened judgment as worthy of absolute credence, and, further, that 
the attempts of Modernists to bring discredit upon that judgment have nothing to 
commend them save unworthy presuppositions. With this object in view M. le 
Pasteur Guiton selects for discussion themes that are fundamental to the historicity 
of the Gospel as that is understood by Evangelicals. They are: The Virgin Birth, 
Miracles, Prophecy, the Death of Christ, the Resurrection of Christ. These 
learned discussions constitute a fine and strong example of New Testament 
Apologetics. As an example of our author’s method we give the gist of what he has 
to submit under the heading, The Miracles of Jesus. 

He insists, at the outset, on the problem being taken up in the form of the 
entirety of the miracles which Jesus is reported to have wrought, and not as a 
piecemeal discussion of this miracle or of that. The question then arises, Is there 
a harmony between the Christ whom the Evangelists present to us and the miracles 
they ascribe to Him, between the Person and the works ? Quite evidently the Christ 
whom this new historical criticism brings to light could not have been the author 
of miracles, for the simple reason that He is not Himself the miraculous Christ. 
The Christ of the critics is totally different from the Christ of the Gospels, and we 
have to make our choice between the two. The Christ of the Gospels is capable 
of supernatural works because He Himself is supernatural. If we see in Him the Only 
Begotten and Eternal Son of God, Immanuel, we shall have no difficulty in believi 
that He healed all manner of diseases, that He raised the dead, that He fed the multi- 
tude, and that He stilled the storm. 

With this principle laid down, our author proceeds to show, in respect of the 
miracles of Jesus, (1) that the narratives were written either by eye-witnesses, or based 
on the testimony of eye-witnesses ; (2) that the evangelical records, at least as we have 
them in Matthew, Mark and Luke, were published whilst many of the contempor- 
aries of Jesus were still living, and that they were contradicted of none ; (3) that 
the narratives in fact voice the belief of all the earliest Christians. . (7) that 
we cannot, in those narratives, separate the miracles and those words of Jesus that 
went with the work. Thus : If we deny the healing of the paralytic, we must also 
declare that sublime affirmation : “ The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins”: inauthentic. If we deny the Resurrection of Lazarus, we must also 
nounce that glorious promise of eternal life : “ I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
he that believeth in Me, though he were dead yet shall helive”: spurious. And thus 
it is, in almost every case, throughout the whole series. 

This second Part closes on a well informed account of the witness of recent 

to the truth of the New Testament. 

(c) A third Part of this volume is designed to disprove an assertion of the critics, 
in the sense that the New Testament is not quite consistent with itself, and, in 
particular, that Paul and the remainder of the New Testamant writers are not teach- 
ing in the same sense. The conclusion of a fine discussion in this connection is this : 
“What is the New Testament? It is a song of praise to Jesus Christ. That song all 
the sacred writers, with a like enthusiasm, with an identical faith, sing.” 

III.—This volume is timely. The sympathies of the writer are with the Reform- 
ers, and with those men, such as Robert Haldane, Caesar Malan, and several others 
of a later date, who were instrumental under God in bringing in a great Revival 
to the French-speaking churches in the first-half of the nineteenth century. He 
longs to see such another Revival. What pains him most of all in this modern 
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theology is that it leaves no room in the world for the revelation of the love of God 
in the form in which the Bible represents it. He is satisfied that it is a 
vain thing to expect a Revival from the Spirit of when the peculiar doctrines 
of the Spirit of Christ are rejected. Therefore, and just in the hope that he might 
be instrumental in restoring the years that the locusts have eaten, does he with 
might and main undertake to demonstrate, that the truth of the Gospel has not been 
shaken by either criticism or modern science, that, on the contrary, the assault has 
succeeded merely in showing its impregnable strength. 

The volume we say is most timely. Many will pray that all the author’s wishes 
may be granted him of Heaven ! 

Joun R. Mackay. 


Edinburgh. 


THE SON OF MAN—THE STORY OF JESUS 


Tuts is the translation of the author’s original work Der Menschensobn, Geschichte 
eines Propbeten, published at Berlin in 1928. The Publishers’ Advertisement on the 
paper cover describes it as “ a wholly different life.” It surely is; though there are 
others of the same type, such as Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows (1925) which 
also professed to be a “ discovery.” The Publishers’ Note assures us that “ chapter 
and verse can be given for every statement about Jesus ” made in this book. This 
sounds reassuring, but it would be more so if the chapter and verse had actually been 
given. The attempt is made to give a down-to-the-minute life of Jesus. But 
unpardonable liberties are taken in which the author’s imagination plays an altogether 
too important part. 

The theory of the life of Jesus which underlies this most unsatisfactory sketch is 
plainly that of the rationalistic school. The story is somewhat on the order of Renan’s 
Life of Fesus, yet lacking the scholarship and beautiful style of the latter. The author 
frankly states his position in the foreword. He begins by admitting the scanty 
character of the sources, and much of that contradictory. He has had to omit much 
because “‘ modern research ” has rejected it as spurious. The miraculous element 
is really not miraculous and in fact not at all determinative. For this reason little 
use is made of John, the accounts of Matthew and Mark being preferred, as if this 
subterfuge would help. Herr Ludwig would not seek to shake any one’s faith in the 
Deity of Jesus. He thinks that he can depict a purely human Jesus, and really tell 
the story of the Master’s life. But it is only another case of Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. 

What are some of these liberties which make so much of this book fiction rather 
than history? The home at Nazareth is represented as a severe one, the language 
of Joseph and Mary so harsh that the boy Jesus “ can never think fervently of God 
tin che middie © 8). ! (p. 67). When Christ grows up His hair is black and parted 

in the middle (p. 78). He is set forth as holding the ownership of wealth to be 
\ sinful (p. 132). The sick following Him become a weariness to Him, and “ He seemed 
. ‘to feel ashamed of His talent for healing by suggestion, and to fear that its exercise 
was overshadowing His work as a teacher” (p. 160). Christ’s reply to the question 
of the imprisoned John is construed as a rejoinder to the latter’s irony and jealousy 
(p. 163). Distrustful of Himself, Peter’s confession first developed Christ’s self- 
confidence (p. 203). His cursing the barren fig tree is the outburst of a bad hymour 
ing a controversy with the Pharisees in the temple (p. 241). His payment of 
thetemple tax in Capernaum was due to passing spiritual pride (p. 245). At the 
* The Son of Man. The Story of Fesus. By Emil Ludwig. Translated from the German by Eden 


Cedar Paul. With illustrations after Rembrandt. Chy Co, en 
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Last Supper He feels the battle lost and His mission a failure (p. 268). But He 
becomes livelier as He goes to Gethsemane, possibly because He now considers “the — 
possibility of retreat” (p. 275). While not only Judas, but ai// the Twelve are said 
to betray Him (p. 283). Joseph of Arimathwa and the women are represented as 
lifting Christ’s body down from the cross and burying it (p. 313). 

Much of this is the inaccuracy of a reporter who has to write up a “ story” as 

y as possible. But there are other far more serious defects in this “ Story,” 
ects which affect the whole character of Christ as man, Lord, and Saviour. He 
cannot think of particular sins to confess, but He has a general sense of wrong-doing 
(p. 98). Facing the woman taken in adultery, His “ overweening self-confidence ” 
vanishes, and He is conscious that He, like all others, “ is but a sinful mortal ” (p. 250). 
“ If He is the son of the living God, it is in the sense in which all are who feel in 
themselves the working of the creative force out of which we derive our being” 
(pp. 141-142). Peter said that he had heard the words “ This is my beloved Son” 
on the mountain (p. 304). “‘ He does not seek to cheer sinners by promising them 
to take their sins upon His own shoulders ” (p. 136). These things speak for them- 
selves. The “Story” ends somewhat as Renan’s, where “ the passion of one pos- 
sessed gave to the world a resuscitated God.” A vanished body unaccounted for, 
with different theories propounded to explain it all. “ But the women, who love 
Him, believe that in waking dreams they have seen the risen Jesus in the flesh ” (p. 
315). After all, between this, the last sentence of Herr Ludwig’s “ Story,” and 
Renan’s final picture of Jesus, there is little choice. 

Overemphasis is also placed on the fact of anger to which Christ gives way more 
conspicuously in this sketch than in the Gospel narratives, which refer to it very 
rarely. Of course, there were times when Jesus experienced the reaction of righteous 
anger. Mark (iii. 5) saysso. At the tomb of Lazarus we also get the same impression 
from the marginal reading of John xi. 33, 38 ; and from both cleansings of the temple 
(John ii. 13-22 ; Matt. xxi. 12-17, Mark xi. 15-19; Luke xix. 45-46); and possibly 
in the woes of Matthew xxiii. But Herr Ludwig reads anger into Christ’s reply 
to the man who asked Him to bid his brother divide the inheritance (Luke xii. 14). 
He “ fires up ” when the Pharisees ask His disciples why He eats with Publicans and 
sinners (Matt. ix. 10-13). Also when the Jews demand a sign from Him ; and even 
at the disciples jealous of precedence ; and at Judas at the Table (see pp. 143, 144, 
180, 189, 232, 257, 269). This makes the Messiah so extremely human that He has 
almost no self-control at all. 

So often the anti-supernatural is too evident. In the case of the demoniac the 
2,000 swine are the exaggeration of common rumour (p. 178). And the daughter 
of Jairus was only seemingly dead (p. 187). The Temptation appears to have been 
a dream or the first impressions after “ waking from a half sleep” (p. 104). The 
Transfiguration is a dream of Peter’s amidst the mists of the mountain-top (pp. 207- 
209). 

Christ’s Deity, sinlessness, atonement, and resurrection, all lose their 
status in this meagre humanitarian picture. The real, complete Christ of the Gospels 
is not here. Instead, we have too much the Christ of Herr Ludwig’s own bold 
imagination. No one cares to make Christ less human than He was. But such lives 
are not lives at all. They are barely short of being caricatures. In the attempt to 
make Christ human, it makes Him unhistorical. As soon as we set out to imagine 
what Christ would do or say or how He would act (and any one may do this, if he 
wants), we are embarked on a perilous adventure. Just now there is too much of 
this type of subjectivism. What you and I imagine Christ to be, is of little value. 
What the evangelists, who were nearest to the sources, say He was, is of supreme 
moment to all mankind. We can accept and follow and stake all on the Christ they 
give. 

The four illustrations : Christ in Gethsemane, Baptism, Healing, and Crucifixion, 
are well distributed. The translators seem to have gone out of their way to seek 
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needlessly strange words: as, ¢.g., “ Limn,” “ bruited,” “ rede,” “ mumchance ” 
(pp. xiv, 32, 87, 131, 150). The verb “ to glad,” used transitively, is archaic. We 
have to guess at what is meant by the phrase “ at long last ” (p. 255). Would not 
simple ordinary English do just as well ? 


neaster, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE GREAT CONJECTURE! 


In four brief chapters Miss Kirkland writes interestingly of the Jesus of History, 
Experience, Adventure, and the Resurection. She is a modern mystic seeking to 
evaluate the life and mission of Christ as an outstanding reality of our present 
experience. She sees Jesus as a constant challenge to our modern thought and life, 
ever rising on our horizons, “ the inescapable Galilean.” Her first sentence is 
electric : “ I believe there is no one in the world today so alive as Jesus of Nazareth.” 
“One thing only I know, Jesus is for me an unavoidable and constant challenge ” 
(p. 8). “ The Galilean is never negligible. Steadfastly he dogs one’s thinking until 
sooner or later every man and nation must either explain Jesus or explain him away ” 
(p. 21). Her little fable, “ Jt Really Happened” (pp. 84-93) is exceedingly human 
and most forceful. 

Despite these commendable features, this account is marred by some defects 
that are so conspicuous as to force themselves on the attention of any thinking 
reader. Not to mention the intrusion of a too prominent ego (cf. p. 30) throughout 
the book, the author’s individualistic mysticism has betrayed her into assertions that 
certainly will not commend her to the serious attention of scholarly readers, or even 
to the laity who really read the Gospel records of Christ’s life with keen discernment 
and discriminating mind. Such assertions, for instance, as that the unwritten life 
of Jesus interests her more than the written (p. 33), that Jesus cannot be compressed 
into any written biography and is no longer reducible to the tenets of a creed (pp. 5-6, 
9), that every Christian becomes a biographer of Christ and reveals Him as authen- 
tically as the four Gospel writers (p. 11), that there is no real difference between 
what Peter said at Pentecost and what a certain modern preacher is saying today, 
and that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John never dreamed of converting you and 
me (p. 24. Cf. Matt. xxviii. 16-20, Luke i. 4, John xx. 30-31): these statements 
do not impress us as especially wise or happy. There is a Jesus of history and a Jesus 
of personal experience, but you cannot discount the historical sources of the former 
and retain the latter. It is common knowledge that no written biography or creed 
can exhaust Christ. (See John xx. 30, xxi. 25.) But what of it? No biography 
or creed ever claimed to compress all of Christ in its limits. But this in no way 
invalidates the Christ that we have in the Bible and in the great creeds of Christendom, 
or even the Christ in the Church’s liturgies. _ 

Again, the author makes reckless statements when she comes to speak (quite 
justly) of the marvels of modern science. Here she loses a sense of balance and relative 
values. To her the prodigies of modern science seem “ greater than any marvels 
recorded of Jesus” (p. 55). “‘ The pulmotor has achieved greater prodigies than 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter. The telephone is a greater wonder than making the 
dumb speak. Television is a greater wonder than making the blind see. The 
modern doctor has performed greater healing than Jesus” (p. 57). These she 
numbers among the “ greater works” of John xiv. 12, an example of rather hasty, 
superficial exegesis, if indeed it is not rather eisegesis than exegesis. Perhaps if Miss 
Kirkland had actually witnessed Christ’s miracles, she would have valuated them 
more highly. Only when we can perform these miracles ourselves today, will it be 
proper for us to class them as less wonderful than our scientific successes. 


% The Great Conjecture. Who is this Jesus? By Winifred Kirkland. New York; mda 
and Co. 12mo, pp. 132. 1929. Price $1.25. 


BenjAMIn F. Parsrt. 
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Another weakness in this treatise is the very questionable value attributed to 
the human imagination. We fear that the author is not so careful in the use of 
language here. One may not be all too sure just what she means by the imagination. 

us: “ Jesus of Galilee imagined that a God of love exists and he lived his life and 
died his death on that hypothesis ” (p. 40). But whatever she means by “ imagine ” 
here, the statement is scarcely true to fact, and there is not a spark of evidence to 
support it. The faculty with which she senses the mystical presence of Christ in the 
believer, she incorrectly calls her “ imagination” (pp. 6-7). Has Miss Kirkland 
never read of the leadings of the Holy Spirit in His work of making Christ real in the 
thought and life of the believer ? (John xv. 26, xvi. 13-15). She apparently mistakes 
this work of the Spirit for the human imagination. How can one intelligently speak 
of the “ reality ” of Christ, as every mystic does, and ignore this paramount feature 
of the work of the Holy Spirit ? 

The resurrection of Jesus as an historic fact also suffers some from Miss Kirkland’s 
overdone mysticism. She says that it is the motive, not the miracie of the resurrection 
that is the life-giving element (p. 116. Cf. p. 108). She thinks that the miracle 
is beyond our power to examine. But what we examine is the historical evidence 
for the miracle. And if the miracle is not a miracle, or not even an event, why. com- 
fort ourselves with its motive ? Of what value is the motive of an event that did 
not happen? The evangelists and Paul clearly felt the permanently strategic 
importance of establishing this miraculous fact for all time. The Resurrection has 
a profound meaning, but it is the significance of a great miracle that actually ocqurred 
at a certain time and inacertain place. The effort to displace history with psychology 
is futile, though it is a popular fad today. The author also avows her belief in the 
fact that God entered into Christ “ not in any so-called supernatural manner, but 
rather in fearless subjection to every human handicap” (p. 126). This is of course 
paramount to denial of the virgin birth of Christ. 

The sub-title question, “ Who is this Jesus,” is finally answered (p. 130). He is 
the boldest hypothesis the human imagination has ever conceived. In this personal 
confession of her faith (and this is what the whole booklet is), the author faces “ the 
great conjecture,” and seeks the solution solely through that in Christ which can be 
individually reproduced in present-day living. There can be no serious objection 
to this method. But the picture we get here is one stripped of the essential elements ~ 
of the Gospel view of our Lord. Strangely, Miss Kirkland sees nothing of Christ 
as the Son of God, pre-existent with the Father, so little of the great Prophet and 
Teacher, and nothing of the atoning Redeemer from sin. The book is a quasi- 
psychological approach to the Christian doctrine of the mystical presence of Christ 
in the believer. 

“ But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He.” 

But it does not go far enough. It overlooks the great redemptive facts which 
guarantee to souls of every age, through the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, the gracious 
presence of Him who is the way, the truth, and the life, at once the Lamb of God and 
the Lord of glory. 

Bgnjamin F. Past. 
Lancaster, Ohio, U.S.A. : 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION! 


Tuts is the concluding volume of Professor Mackinnon’s great study of Luther, and 

it is marked with the same scholarly and minute study of every available source as 

characterised all the previous volumes which were naticed in the Quarterly as they 
* Luther and the Reformation. Vol. IV., Vindication of the Movement (1530-46). ™ beoee 

Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of Edinburgh. (Long- 

mans. 16s. net.) 
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appeared. This volume, like the others, is eminently readable, the author combining 
the authority of a minute and accurate knowledge with a wide human appeal, and a 
deeply penetrating insight into profound spiritual matters. This completed study of 
Luther is sure to secure for itself a permanent place among the greatest of the 
religious histories written in the English language. 

The author, in taking farewell of his long, systematic and richly productive 
studies, cordially thanks his appreciative critics for their suggestions, but he con- 
vincingly shows that the course he pursued throughout, of keeping in the foreground 
Luther and his work in creating and leading the Reformation movement, was the best 
for his purpose. To his Roman Catholic critics, who assume that the scholarship 
of Protestantism cannot, from their dogmatic standpoint, produce any version of 
Luther but a false or partial one wherever it deviates from the traditional Roman 
Catholic conception of him, he gives the sharp reminder, which, doubtless will fall 
on deaf ears, that history refuses to fit itself to the dicta of their dogmatism that 
ignore the demonstrated facts of legitimate historical enquiry. 

The volume begins with an account of the genesis of the Augsburg Confession, 
Luther’s approval of the original draft, and a discussion of its merits. The Confession 
was a diplomatic document drawn up by Melanchthon. It shows all the defects of 
a political compromise which, in the hands of a peace-loving but pliable Melanchthon, 
took the form of dangerous accommodation to papal and episcopal ju. ‘sdiction at the 
expense of the convictions of his co-Reformers in Switzerland, and which tended to 
widen and deepen a permanent gaping fissure in the ranks of the Reformers. Then 
follows a close and careful study of the Anabaptist movement, and Luther’s relation 
thereto. The author attributes that movement to the impulse derived from the 
evangelical Reformation, and he asserts that historically it was the fruit of the religious 
and intellectual ferment of the time. While this conclusion was shared by Troeltsch 
and Hegler, such eminent authorities as Keller, Vedder and Lindsay favour a genetic 
connection between the Anabaptists and the pre-Reformation Hussites and Walden- 
sians. Luther’s strong antipathy to, and stern repression of the extremer elements in 
this movement can be explained, though not justified, by his unshakable conviction 
that the Word of God was the supreme power and authority in religion, and that that 
Word nowhere countenanced dominant subjectivism and the exclusive efficacy of 
adult baptism. 

Following on this there are highly informative chapters on organisation and 
discipline, education and culture, the Emperor’s policy of conciliation, then repression, 
Luther’s renewed polemics against the Papacy, his conflict with the Antinomians and 
Zwinglians and Radicals, and then the release of Luther’s indomitable spirit from 
the crumbling tabernacle of clay where, with amazing courage and faith, he battled 
relentlessly to the end with his formidable Roman adversary. Luther’s achievements 
as a Reformer which, in their organised form, were confined to Scandinavia and parts 
of Germany, and were strictly national, should not be so narrowly estimated, but 
they should justly be recognised as the electric force that produced the thunderstorm 
of the Reformation in Western Europe. To him belongs the honour of being the 
herald of the greatest religious revolution of history, of which another however—John 
Calvin, a greater Theologian and Systematiser—was to be the master spirit as the 
systematiser of the religious thought of an international Reformation. 

The second half of the book, which is a masterly summing up of Luther, his work, 
and national and extra-national influence, provides for the general reader matter of 
engrossing interest. As even “ Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are,” 
Professor Mackinnon had a good precedent for his candour and impartiality in 
neither hiding nor palliating Luther’s gross thoughts, scurrilous utterances, defective 
foretight, unsound judgment on occasions, and his low ethics in his treatment of the 
trying case of the Landgrave’s bigamy. His bold literary portrait of the great 
Reformer suffers nothing thereby. For as Luther was a religious genius who impressed 
his age and moulded the history of religious thought more than any other man since 
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the days of Augustine and Paul, his defects however glaring seem only to set his massive 
personality in striking relief. Whether we look at Luther as the tireless controversialist 
whose vehement and irresistible scriptural arguments overthrew the papal hierarchical 
power and substituted in its place a new type and conception of the religious life, 
or as the eloquent exponent of Holy Writ, or as the indefatigable and original 
translator and unique expositor of the Bible, or as Hymn writer and Catechist, his 
fervent piety, his powerful intellect, and his genius are so clearly demonstrated in this 
fully documented book as to expose a demurer to the charge of incurable prejudice. 

The greatness and grandeur of Luther’s achievements cannot wholly be ¢xplained 
by his consummate intellectual and creative power, and penetrating spiritual insight. 
His marvellous moral courage and his unclouded vision of a gracious and righteous 
God can be accounted for not by any special revelation or subjectivism, such as he 
spurned in the case of the Anabaptists, but by his belief in, and experience of the 
supreme power and sole authority of Scripture. “ The doctrine of the supreme 
authority of Scripture is,” says Professor Mackinnon, “ the grand counterpart of his 
doctrine of justification by faith.” ‘‘ The Word of God,” said Luther at Leipsig, “ is 
above all the wordsof men.” For this Bible, as the God-inspired Book, he had such 
veneration as embraced its language as well as its contents. It wastohim the medium 
of salvation, the Word of the living God—and no mere collection of authentic 
Scriptures—which reveals His will and purpose, and arrests and grips the souls of 
men. It is a revelation of Christ from beginning to end, for to Luther, what was patent 
in the New Testament was latent in the Old. 

Luther was “the sworn foe of the application of a purely rational, historic 
criticism of the Bible,” that he venerated ; and although his “ principle of critical 
discrimination ” might lead in the direction of the modern critical movement, “ yet 
he is not the father of modern Biblical criticism.” How he can be recognised even as 
the pathfinder of the modern critical method, as Professor Mackinnon geems to suggest 
he is, in the light of the weighty evidence to the contrary given in this book, appears 
to find its justification in a fond wish rather than in an established fact. Harnack, 
Loofs and Scheel agree that Luther believed in the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 
But Professor Mackinnon, who is not solitary in his view, dissents from their judgment. 
And one can only wonder at his dissent after he has affirmed that Luther wrote thus : 
‘‘ God Himself is the author of the Gospel,” “The Holy Spirit is the author of 
Genesis.” ‘‘ The Scripture is God’s, not man’s, Word, and not a jot or title of it is in 
vain.” And one’s wonder only i increases when Professor Mackinnon meets Loof’s 
assertion that Luther’s tragic insistence on the literal acceptation of the words 
instituting the Supper is solid proof of his belief in verbal inspiration, with the feeble 
rejoinder that Luther lays stress on the passage, “ This is My Body,” as the actual 
words of Christ, and not on their verbal inspiration. Did he not do this because he 
believed that “ God Himself was the author of the Gospel,” in which they were 
enshrined, and which engured their actuality? Professor Mackinnon’s view is that 
Luther’s distinctive pon is dependent on his fundamental contention that the 
grand theme of the Bi Christ and His saving work, and that the principle that 
regulates his attitude is not that of verbal inspiration, but the religious character and 
quality of the revelation. This facile generalisation receives ljttle support from the 
evidence adduced. The oft-repeated bucolic phrase—“ a straw epistle ”—alleged 
to be applied by Luther to the Epistle of James, is again in evidence, even though 
its authenticity and force are greatly weakened by Luther’s deliberate suppression 
of it. To adduce Luther’s opinion that 1 John v. 7 is a late interpolation is to place 
most believers lenary inspiration today in the same category with him on a 
question of a criticism which is irrelevant to the question of the inspiration 
of the original sources. The further evidence that Luther regarded thé story of 
Jonah “ ‘ as a lying invention,’ and if it did not stand in the Bible he would not 
believe it,” must appear to ordinary people as a clear refutation of the author’s 
contention, that Luther did not believe in verbal inspiration. 
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Luther, like Calvin, Knox and the English Puritans, the real founders of the 
Reformed Churches, believed that the writers of the Scriptures were “ sure and 
authentic amanuenses of the Holy Spirit,” and they all acted on that belief with such 
unbendable dogmatism, undeviating directness of purpose, and confident defiance 
of all obstacles as would relegate them, on any other assumption, to the class 
of despicable mountebanks. The Reformation and the blessings that flowed from it 
are the best proof of their sincerity. 

The modern critical method may be an interesting bye-product of the intellectual 
activities of the Reformation, but it is not a valid deduction from any of the known 
tenets of the real creators of the Reformation. Neo-Protestants, whose main 
protest is against the inerrancy and supreme authority of Holy Writ, are not therefore 
the legitimate offsprings of the Reformers whom, according to a competent critic, 
they are doing their best to live down. 

D. 
Edinburgh. 


CALVIN ON COMMON GRACE.' 


In a scholarly manner Dr. Kuiper has passed in review the teaching of John Calvin 
as found in his Institutes and in his Commentaries on the subject of Common Grace. 
He has also multiplied this worthwhile service by an appendix setting forth in main 
outline the views of other Reformed theologians of America and Holland. It is to 
be feared that the subject of Common Grace is rather generally neglected by those 
who profess the Reformed faith. Some study of this monograph will help to round 
out one’s theology to its full Calvinistic breadth. By means of his concept of common 
grace Calvin was able to draw his mighty scheme of God’s all-inclusive purpose 
compassing life, history, eternity. 

The thesis of the book is that “ not a particle of wisdom and light, or justice, or 
power, or rectitude, or genuine truth will be found anywhere which does not flow from 
God, and of which He is not the cause ” ; and that each such particle, except such as 
is due to saving grace, is to be attributed to common grace. Kuiper distinguishes in 
Calvin’s teaching: (1) universal common grace, a grace touching all creatures and 
securing their preservation ; (2) general common grace, the grace that adorns men 
with intelligence and the lustre of God’s image, with prudence and skill in the arts, 
a sense of Deity, etc. ; (3) covenant common grace, special blessings to those who 
have the means of grace, including temporary faith. 

The author’s appreciation of Calvin’s teaching is the most fruitful section for 
the general reader. This doctrine shows the multiformity of the great reformer’s 
thought. It enables one to do full justice to the good in unregenerate men and at 
- the same time maintain the total depravity of fallen man. It offers an explanation 
of the light found in heathen philosophy, the virtues found exemplified in civic 
righteousness. It now furnishes the best way of dealing with the religions geschtliche 
School of thought. Every ray of truth in any religion proceeds from the Spirit of 
God; but “ the gleams of truth found in various non-Christian religions have no 
saving import whatsoever.” Common covenant grace accentuates the sinfulness of 
those who refuse such proferred love ; and accounts for the temporary enlightenment 
given those who afterward become apostate, thus safeguarding the doctrine of the 
preservation of the saints. It removes the charge that Calvinism has no burning 
passion for souls. The reformer held that all Christians are bound to labour for the 
perishing because God has adorned them with the lustre of his image ; and because 
Christians must show forth the likeness of the heavenly Father who is kind to the 
ungodly. 

oe Calvin on Common Grace, by H. Kuiper, Th.D. Smitter Book Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Kuiper believes Calvin’s view of God is one marked by unsolvable antinomies, 
namely, God’s desire for the salvation of non-elect men and his teaching 
the predestination of the oe to everlasting perdition. He says: “To be 
sure, the conception of God Calvin maintains lays a heavy burden on the human 
mind which cannot deny its longing after a harmonious system of thought.” But he 
prefers it either to one which would deny the claim of the Christ who shed tears over 
Jerusalem to be the image of the Father ; or one which on the other hand would rob 
God of His Godhead, by making His will dependent on the god of Humanism, man. 
A certain Anglican writer has recently suggested that the contradiction between 
sovereignity and freedom can be reduced from an antinomy to a paradox by allying 


.it with the doctrine of the Trinity (Dr. K. E. Kirk, Essays in the Trinity and the 


Incarnation). The dazzling splendour of the Most High is too great for our finitude 
to reduce to uniformity. 

There are differences treated in the book ; and each Reformed thinker will differ 
from the author in detail. He will, however, feel that the author has treated differ- 
ences in a fair and dispassionate way ; and commend his liberty in non-essentials. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kuiper or one of his fellow students will find the time 
to bring out in English the Calvinistic systematic theology now, so the reviewer 
understands, being prepared by his Promotor, Professor V. Hepp of Amsterdam. 
A Dogmatic dealing with recent thought and embodying the contributions of the 
recent great Calvinists of Holland would prove a most acceptable supplement to the 
standard systematic presentations of the Reformed faith. 


Columbia Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Wm. C. Rosinson. 


EMERSON THE WISEST AMERICAN’ 


Mr. Russext is the author of Benjamin Franklin the First Civilised American, Fobn 
Paul Fones Man of Action, and Red Tiger, Adventures in Yucatan and Mexico. Some 
will question his pretentious titles. Was Emerson the wisest American? Was 
Benjamin Franklin the first civilised American? His Emerson has no preface. It 
is interspersed with eight good portraits of Emerson as Youth, Young Man, Young 
Clergyman, About the Time he became a Lecturer, In his Fifty-fifth Year, As he 
appeared in his Sixties, Before he began to Grow Grey, and In his Silver Years. 
The twenty-nine chapters are nicely divided into three parts: I. Doubting Youth, 
Chapters 1-15, pp. 3-150. II. Manhood and Mastery, Chapters 16-25, pp. 151- 
268. III. Silver Years, Chapters 26-29, pp. 271-314. ‘A brief Index follows the 
text. Thus the bulk, well on to half, is devoted to his earlier life. By a slip of the 
printer or binder, pp. 229-244, covering the last part of Chapter 22 and most of 
Chapter 23, have been left out. The book is well bound and interestingly written. 
Strictly speaking, it is not so much a biography as an estimate of Emerson, an attempt 
to rewrite for our time the outstanding mental career of the distinguished New 
England Transcendentalist. 

The most powerful influence in Emerson’s early life was thiat of his maiden aunt, 
Mary Moody Emerson, of whom Mr. Russell calls him the “ spiritual child.” To 
this aunt Mr. Russell devotes a whole chapter (4). Severe and eccentric, dress to 
her was not a protection but a symbol. She made her own shroud years before her 
death, and had her bed made in the form of a coffin. Yet she wove into Emerson 
much of the dogged individualism which became his characteristic mark in later life. 

Emerson’s years at Harvard, his study of theology, his first experiences as a 
Unitarian preacher, all pass in brief review. Mr. Emerson’s relation to the Church 


® Emerson the Wisest American. By Phillips Russell. New York: Brentano's Publishers. 1929. 
Pp- 320. 
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is treated somewhat casually. His reaction against the New England Calvinism of 
his day was extreme. Yet even in the Unitarian Church, to which he temporarily 
allied himself, he was not satisfied ; and that church finally withdrew a tentative call 
when it learned that he would not consent to conduct communion or lead in public 
_ prayer; and this, with his placing Christ as only one among a line of equals, Buddha, 
Confucius, Meno, and Zoroaster (p. 159), only showed how far he had strayed from 
even the slightest resemblance to evangelical Christianity (p. 111). Clearly, he was 
not meant for the Church, a fact Mr. Russell might have better adjudicated. His 
preaching, while vigorous and marked with literary beauty, was too ultra philoso- 
phical, with too much of the technique of “ absolutes” and “ universals” in it. 
His Transcendentalism was not the kind of homespun philosophy to tickle the 
palates of simple-minded New England church folk (pp. 130-132). They enjoyed | 
his forceful illustrations from nature, but finally, as was to be expected, Emerson 
left the Church altogether; yet it is interesting to note, as Mr. Russell observes, 
“as the twilight thickened, he began to go more regularly, even attending twice a 
day” (p. 295). 

Mr. Russell portrays Emerson’s visits to Europe and his contacts with the literary 
celebrities of England and Scotland. His first visit, in 1832, was primarily on 
account of health, for health was not a blessing possessed by the Emerson family, 
Tuberculosis being a constant enemy. In perhaps the most interesting part of his 
book, Mr. Russell tells of Emerson’s first interviews with four of his heroes: Col- 
eridge, Wordsworth, Landor, and Carlyle. The great cities made little impression 
on him. He preferred his inkstand to Paris. He became especially enamoured of 
Carlyle, a love he never lost, even going so far as to write to Carlyle inviting him to 
move to America! (p. 124). 

This suggests Emerson’s relations with some of the noted folk of his time, such 
as Margaret Fuller (frequently in the Emerson home), Bronson Alcott, father of 
Louisa M. Alcott, Henry D. Thoreau and Nathaniel Hawthorne, his neighbours in 
Concord, Mass. He characterised Alcott as “a pail without any bottom,” and he 
once summed up two of his neighbours thus: “ Alcott and Hawthorne together 
would make a man” (p. 139). At first, in 1863, he shared the New England high- 
brow contempt for Lincoln, but at the latter’s assassination he fully acknowledged 
the great emancipator’s genius and worth (pp. 263-264, 268). At times his sarcasm 
was bitter and biting. Mr. Russell tells of his attacks on some English writers, among 
them Algernon Charles Swinburne, who, seeking to get an explanation, received no 
reply, so wrote him a sharp letter, which was lost on Emerson, who could be even 
discourteously independent (pp. 283-284). To Emerson, Mark Twain was little 
short of a clown, and he failed to digest what to him appeared practical buffoonery. 
Hence some of the American humorist’s practical jokes were wholly lost on Emerson 
(pp. 288-292). Emerson was ultra-critical, although not oblivious to the real powers 
of others. 

Emerson is also viewed in this book as a “ promoter,” especially in the Dial, a 
philosophical quarterly launched in 1840, by Rev. George Ripley, a Unitarian 
— along with other members of the Transcendental Club, consisting of 

argaret Fuller, Alcott, Emerson, and others. This journal afforded Emerson and 
his associates a means for publication of their efforts. Many of Emerson’s poems 
and essays appeared in it. In 1842 Emerson became its editor, succeeding Margaret 
Fuller. But it was short-lived and in 1844, as Mr. Russell says, it “ expired of its 
malnutrition ” (p. 192). The “ Brook Farm” experiment at West Roxbury, Mass., 
was also a social propagandum in which literary men were to conduct a farm (pp 
193-204). Emerson never heartily identified himself with this scheme, although he 
visited the farm, where he enjoyed seeing scholars plough the fields and Hawthorne 
milk the cows (p. 197). Clearly, Emerson was no more meant to be a farmer than 
a preacher-pastor. As he said, he had “ the seeing eye,” but not “ the working 
hand”; “ The genius of reading and gardening are antagonistic” (pp. 196, 202). 
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Considerable space is given by Mr. Russell to Emerson the Lecturer. In 1848, 
when railroads and gold were the topic of conversation, he went on a lecture tour 
west, into Illinois and Missouri, where he changed his discussions from “ absolutes ” 
and “ universals” to illustrations and anecdotes (pp. 249ff.). Altogether, he was 
successful. Later, around 1867-1872, when his name had become a household word, 
he drew crowds more for his fame, perhaps, than for the content of his lectures. As 
a lecturer he was being outclassed by John B. Gough, the great temperance orator, 
Frederick Douglass, and others, so that his financial returns from these sources 
dwindled. Thus, in 1866, at Lyons, Iowa, they paid Emerson $75, but booked 
Wendell Phillips for $110. It was here that the ticket for $1 included Emerson’s 
lecture and an oyster supper (p. 274). 

As an essayist Emerson will be especially remembered. This is his real claim 
to greatness. Mr. Russell (pp. 205-215) notes that his essays, History, Self-Reliance, 
and Compensation, contain the chief tenets of Emersonianism: That man is a part 
of the universal mind, he can trust himself only when he occupies his true organic 
Position ; that for every good or ill there is an offset, a moral balance, a real com- 
pensation (p. 206). 

Of his poetry Mr. Russell says little (pp. 256-262). Some of his poems, a few 
only, according to the author, are styled as “ riddles.” The thought stands out 
above the words, the rhythm or the rhyme. Hence he will never be a popular poet. 
Yet as an ardent abolitionist, he wrote his “ Voluntaries,” poems to encourage the 
youth to enlist in the Civil War for the true freedom of mankind. 

Returning to Mr. Russell’s book, we note a slight tendency, somewhat common 
today, to use “ big” words where smaller ones might do just as well. Thus: 
“ Bipolarity ” (p. 250); “ uglifying materialism” (p. 177); “ literary causeries” 
(p. 261); “ comorantic movements” (p. 210); “ his inner o m” (p. 304). 

The picture which Mr. Russell gives of Emerson is one true to fact, and that is 
the prime qualification for any who sets out to portray the life and character of 
another. Mr. Russell truly says of Emerson: “ He was incapable of stepping out of 
his character.” ‘ Neither human impulse nor warm spontaneity resided in the adult 
Emerson” (pp. 7, 80). There was a personal charm about Emerson which does 
not appear in his writings, and Mr. Russell does full justice to this element in his 
character (p. 304). Emerson was a thoroughgoing intellectualist. Mr. Russell well 
says : “ For Emerson to intellectualise was as habitual as to breathe ” (p. 310). There 
is of course exaggeration in the estimate : “ Emerson’s life was as transparent as glass, 
as clear as spring water, and nowhere in the long span which covered the main part 
of the nineteenth century is there any evidence of any sin, either of commission or 
omission” (p. 298). The author admits that as a teacher Emerson’s views were 
necessarily partial (p. 298). He conceives Emerson’s mission to break the hold which 
Calvinism had on the New England mind and conscience, while at the same time 
preserving the good it did, and the Puritanism which grew up beside it (pp. 298-300). 
This is a debatable matter. The fact is, Emerson’s transcendentalism became a 
habit of mind which led him to break with all formal convictions and systems ; and 
his own philosophy lacked both centre and system. Yet he had a modicum of hu mour 
which Mr. Russell notes. When told by an Adventist that the world would soon end, 
he replied: “ Well, let it end. I think we shall do very well without it ” (p. 267). 

We commend this new approach to Emerson for its comprehensive view of a 
truly great man ; for the attractive style in which it is written, and for its rediscovery 
of many of the interesting intimacies and idiosyncrasies of this great American 


intellectualist. 
Benjamin F. Passt. 
Lancaster, Ohio, U.S.A. ‘ 
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